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Growth Trends in Latin American 
Populations” 


William J. Gibbons 


The population of the Western Hemisphere south of the Rio Grande, 
including the Caribbean islands, presently grows at an average 

rate of 2.5 percent annually, with a range among reporting units of 1.3 
to 4.0. Death rates are declining to levels common in Western Europe 
and North America, while fertility remains high on the average, 

particularly in the circum-Caribbean area. While infant mortality is 
generally well in excess of prevailing U.S. rates, it too is declining. 
International migration is not a major determinant of growth in Latin 
America, although in the Caribbean units out-migration and inter-island 
migration are significant. However, internal migration and urbanization 
are both relevant and significant in many countries, and contribute 
substantially to population reallocation. The institution of African slavery, 
as well as the lot and numbers of indigenous peoples, have had great impact 
on population composition and characteristics. Cultural pluralism 

within the overall region is greater than at times believed. 


It remains to be seen whether the lessons learned on the United 
States population about inadequately based forecasts and analyses 
have been learned sufficiently well when it comes to population in the 
Western Hemisphere south of the Rio Grande. Some earlier mistakes 
perhaps are being repeated, in certain instances by exaggeration of 
trends, but in others by significant underestimation. Such mistakes 
tend to be compounded the further one projects into the future. It 
is the purpose of this paper to review the principal facts and trends 
presently discernible, as well as certain relevant historical develop- 
ments. The paper will mention pitfalls and prospects in forecasting 
for Latin America, and the need for improvements in data collection, 
processing and use. Finally, it points out some implications of trends 
evident among Latin American populations.’ 


*Paper presented in abridged form at the annual meeting of the Population As- 
sociation of America, New York City, May 5-6, 1961. 

‘On the subject see also W. J. Gibbons, “Population Trends in Latin America 
and Their Social and Economic Implications” in Margaret Bates, editor, The 
Migration of Peoples to Latin America, Washington: The Catholic University 
Press, 1957. Various aspects of the same subject are discussed in the follow- 
ing: Latin American Seminar on Population (Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 5-16 
December, 1955), New York: United Nations, 1958; T. L. Smith, “Current 
Population Trends in Latin America,” American Journal of Sociology, 62 
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A regional survey involving 205 million people has limitations im- 
posed by size of task, especially when so much remains to be learned 
about individual reporting units. However, unless what has been tak- 
ing place demographically is seen within the regional setting, much 
can be misunderstood. That is the justification for a discussion which 
cannot examine any one aspect in depth. Moreover, despite pro- 
nounced differences between countries and subregions, there are 
recognizable convergences in demographic behavior and similarity in 
historical forces shaping current trends. From the demographic view- 
point, two forces especially are noteworthy: the impact on later popu- 
lations of the indigenous peoples, and the arrival of African natives in 
a slave capacity. 

THE INDIGENOUS POPULATION IN 1492 

When the Europeans arrived in 1492, there probably were 15 or 16 
million indigenous residents already in the hemisphere.? Of these, per- 
haps one million or more dwelt in what now is the United States and 
Canada, while another 14-15 million occupied the remainder of the 
New World, as the ethnocentric Europeans called their discovery, 
Nevertheless, Amerindian archeological remains reveal antiquity of 
residence, dating back thousands of years. Historically, as well as dem. 
ographically, the Europeans were late arrivals on the scene. 

There were heavy concentrations of Indians in México, Yucatan 
and adjoining Central America, five or six million of them. In the 
Caribbean islands and the circum-Caribbean lands perhaps another 
million dwelt. In the lowlands and forests of South America, and in 
the southern reaches of the Andes, there were at least two million 
more. But the most striking concentration was in the central Andean 
highlands, where the Inca empire was more recently established and 
exercised strong control. Here at least four million Indians, possibly 
twice that number, lived under consolidated rule, with developed sys 
tems of communications and administration. Their culture exceeded 
in complexity that of the marginal and forest groups, or of lowlands 
Indians generally.* 

(January, 1957), pp. 399-406; Kingsley Davis, “Population and Resources it 


the Americas” in Inter-American Conference on Conservation of Renewabl 
Resources, (Denver, Colorado, September 7-20, 1948), Washington: De 
partment of State, 1949, pp. 88-97; Clarence Senior, “Disequilibrium Betwee 
Population and Resources” in Ibid., pp. 143-9. 

2A short summary of the indigenous population is found in “Indians, Lati 
America,” Encyclopedia Britannica (1959 edition), XII, pp. 200-200H. Se 
also John Collier, The Indians of the Americas, New York: W. W. Norton 
1947. 

3 Much appears in Spanish on the Incas. North American readers may find th 
following helpful: “South American Archeology,” Encyclopedia Britannic 
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The figures for Indian groupings in 1492, as found in Table 1, are 
those of a painstaking student of pre-colonial and colonial populations, 
Angel Rosenblat. He estimates the hemispheric total at 13,385,000, of 
whom one million are assigned to Northern America, and the re- 
mainder to the south. This figure has been modified upwards some- 
what by J. H. Steward, who speaks of 15,590,880 in the hemisphere 
in 1492, with 1,000,880 in Northern America, and the remainder 
(14,590,000) in what is here referred to as Latin America.‘ Others 
make comparable adjustments upwards. 

Some of the difficulties involved in arriving at reasonable estimates 
of populations at the time of discovery are mentioned in a recent hand- 
book (1959) on the North American Indians.° One may, for example, 
approach the question biased in favor of the colonials, so that indige- 
nous losses after contact with the Europeans are assumed to be mini- 
mal or nil. Or sympathy for the natives and their culture may lead one 
to attribute heavy population losses to European ruthlessness, beyond 
reliable evidence. Even those who approach the matter objectively, 
at times overlook the importance of such factors affecting numbers as 
endemic and epidemic diseases, economic and social disorganization, 
and so forth. Methodologically speaking, results are likely to be more 
accurate when careful estimates of individual groupings precede sum- 
mation and estimation of overall population for a given region. 


THE COLONIAL ERA 


What we do know is that practically everywhere in the hemis- 
phere, initial contact with the Europeans occasioned absolute decline 
in numbers or a slowdown in growth rates among indigenous peoples. 
Thus, the million or more American Indians within present United 
States territory in 1492 had become 125,179 in the 1890 census, and 
119,484 in 1900. Since then numbers have almost doubled.® It cannot 
be assumed that differentials of this proportion are explained satisfac- 
tory by normal assimilation of Indians into immigrant populations 


(1959 edition), XXI, pp. 74-9; T. R. Ybarra, Land of the Andes, New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1947; W. H. Prescott, History of the Conquest of Pert, 
J. F. Kirk, editor, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1902, 2 vols. 

‘See J. H. Steward, “The Native Population of South America” in Handbook of 
the South American Indians, Washington: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1946-1959, Vol. V, pp. 655-68. 

5F, W. Hodge, editor, Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, New 
York: Pageant Books, 1959. 

‘United States Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States: 


Colonial Times to 1957, Washington: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1960, p. 3. 
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TABLE I 


Population (estimated) of Latin America 
1492, 1570, 1650 and 1825* 
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1825 

Unit 1492 1570 1650 I II 
LATIN AMERICA 12,385,000 9,650,150 11,409,000 23,062,700 21,735,852 
Argentina 300,000 306,000 340,000 630,000 630,000 
Bolivia 800,000 737,000 850,000 = 1,716,000* 979,000 
Brazil 1,000,000 850,000 950,000 4,000,000 (4,000,000) 
Chile 600,000 620,000 550,000 1,100,000 1,100,000 
Colombia 850,000 825,000 750,000 1,327,000 1,223,598 
Ecuador 500,000 416,500 580,000 550,000 550,000 
Paraguay 280,000 258,000 250,000 ———" 140,000 
Peru 2,000,000 1,585,000 1,600,000 1,400,000 1,400,000 
Uruguay 5,000 5,000 5,000 40,000 74,000 
Venezuela 350,000 307,000 370,000 800,000 800,000 
J — } 17,315 (17,315) 

r. Guiana + 100,000 100,000 100,000 i. 

esc 239,386 K 239,386) 
SOUTH AMERICA 6,785,000 6,009,500 6,345,000 11,819,701 (11,153,299) 
Costa Rica 65,393 
El! Salvador | 270,226 
Guatemala = m= 660,580 
area 800,000 | 575,000 650,000 ?1,600,000 106,926 
Nicaragua | 207,269 
Br. Honduras | (10,000) 
Pee CC ge  LiSeeae © —lesaeee | Beane 
Mexico 4,500,000 3,555,000 3,800,000 6,800,000 6,500,000 
CENTRAL AMERICA 

and MEXICO 5,300,000 4,130,000 4,450,000 8,400,000 7,820,394 
Cuba — 80,000 17,550 704,487 
Dominican Rep. | 100,000 135,500 100,000 
Haiti 614,000 $2,843,000 (400,000) 
Puerto Rico 50,000 11,300 ’ eee 302,672 
Jamaica 40,000 1,300 (405,000) 
Other Islands‘ 30,000 20,000 (850,000) 
THE ANTILLES 300,000 85,650 614,000 2,843,000 2,762,159 


* Data are taken from Rosenblat, except for series II under 1825, which is based 
on Barén Castro’s figures, with interpolations indicated in parentheses. Other 
estimates regarding pre-Columbian population (1492 and before) are men- 
tioned in the text. 

* In series I for 1825, Paraguay is included with Bolivia. 

» Prior to 1903, data for what now is Panama customarily were included under 
Colombia. 

© Including the Bahama Islands. 

Source: J. H. Steward (ed.), Handbook of South American Indians, Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946-59, II, pp. 6-8; Angel Rosenblat, La 
Poblacién Indigena y El Mestizaje en America, Buenos Aires: Editorial Nova, 
1954, Vol. 1; Rodolfo Barén Castro, .. . La Poblacién Hispanoamericana 4 
Partir de la Independencia, Madrid: Ediciones Atlas, 1945, pp. 104-5; Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (1959 ed.), XII, pp. 200-200H. 
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and the now dominant culture. Historically, the facts indicate other- 
wise. 

Initial contact with the Indians of Latin America was spread out 
over several decades, consequent to the time element in discovery, 
exploration and establishment of administrative centers. Contacts with 
the Indians of Northern America, except for Florida, came much later.’ 
Also, because the Indians of the north were fewer in number and for 
the most part more primitive, contacts with settlers were not as spec- 
tacular as in the southern part of the hemisphere. This does not mean, 
however, that treatment of the northern indigenous peoples necessarily 
was superior from a humane viewpoint. But it was less conspicuous 
and more restricted in extent.® 


In the military engagements of Europeans and Indians, casualties 
were heavier among the indigenous participants than among the new- 
comers, although the latter suffered substantial losses while establish- 
ing themselves. The Indians, too, were on occasion ruthless and de- 
termined. But they frequently were at a serious disadvantage in terms 
of firepower and strategy, if not in numbers, and some groups learned 
this more slowly than others. That is a major reason, though by no 
means the only one, why Europeans initially numbered in the hun- 
dreds were able eventually to control indigenous peoples counted by 
hundreds of thousands and even millions. Such a rough generalization 
should be applied with caution to particular situations and points of 
contact. Nevertheless, it suggests a partial explanation of demographic 
facts otherwise unexplainable. 


Other factors were at work in holding down or reducing Indian 
populations in the early years after discovery. Native groups lacked 
protection against European diseases, to which settlers were immune 
or responded with suitable treatment. The medical services possessed 
by the Indians were in general unequal to the new challenges, though 
by no means as poor as some seemingly believe. And the Europeans 
knew far less about communicable diseases than is known today. Then, 
too, the economic life of the Indians was thrown into disorder, espe- 
cially by early and futile attempts at enslavement, and later by tribu- 


‘Principal islands of the Caribbean were occupied within a few years. Balboa 
reached the Pacific the same year (1513) Florida was discovered by Ponce 
de Leon; St. Augustin founded 1565. Cortes overthrew Aztec rule, 1517-21. 
Pizarro contacted the Incas at Tumbez, 1527; Lima founded, 1535. Quito 
was occupied in 1533, and Bogota, capital of the Quibchas, was taken by 
Jimenez de Quesada in 1537. Although Columbus touched South America in 
1498, the bay of Rio de Janeiro, visited by the Portuguese in 1502, was not 
explored until 1531 by Alfonso de Sousa. See “South American Settlement,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1954 edition), XXI, pp. 72-74. 

‘F. W. Hodge, op. cit., p. 286. 
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tory systems and peonage, against which there was occasional revolt. 
Also important was the fact that marriage and reproductive patterns 
were upset, if not always by interracial unions, then by culture con- 
flict and general social disorganization. The trend downward was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the highly structured societies of México and the 
Central Andes, which were more populous to begin with. Here a col- 
lapse of morale following conquest seemingly affected the will to sur- 
vive as well as the ability to do so.° 

The early decline in Indian numbers was in some places catastro- 
phic, in others gradual and partial. Thus, the 1492 population of His- 
panola probably was about 100,000, but in 1570 the Indians were 
estimated at less than 1,000. The 1492 population of Puerto Rico may 
have been 50,000; by 1570 its Indians numbered approximately 300. 
By 1650, there may have been only 10,000 Indians in all the Antilles.” 
In the Audiencias of Lima and Charcas, on the other hand, Indians 
numbered 1,490,317 in 1561 and 1,230,798 in 1591. At the end of the 
fifteenth century (1500), the same territory probably had over two 
million inhabitants.” 

Rosenblat estimates that the Indians of South America numbered 
5,755,000 in 1570 as compared with 6,785,000 in 1492. He believes that 
in 1570 there were 3,072,150 in México, Central America and the An- 
tilles, as compared with 5,600,000 when Columbus first arrived in the 
West Indies. Meanwhile, the white population of South America had 
grown to perhaps 85,500, and the mestizos, negroes and mulattoes to 
169,000. In Central America, México and the Caribbean islands, by 
1570 the whites numbered perhaps 50,000 and the mestizos, negroes 
and mulattoes, nearly 90,000. However, since the proportionately 
larger Indian population of the overall region continued to decline 
substantially, and immigrants were relatively few, total population 
was also temporarily in decline’? (See Table 2.). 


® Various authors discuss the Indian ethos, and the abiding impact of European 
intervention. E. R. Service notes that in reality there are three Americas: 
Euro-America, Mestizo-America and Indo-America. See E. R. Service, “Indian 
European Relations in Colonial Latin America,” American Anthropologist, 51 
(1955), pp. 411-25. He points out that Indo-America still lives its own life, 
while conforming as necessary to the norms and institutions of the other two 
Americas. Paul Radin in Indians of South America, New York: Doubleday, 
1942, sees a need and opportunity for whites to redeem themselves by inte 
grating Indians into the overall social and political life. 

10 A, Rosenblat, La Poplacién Indigena y El Mestizaje en America, Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Nova, 1954, Vol. I, pp. 58-9. 

11 W. C. Bennett, “The Andean Highlands: An Introduction” in Handbook of the 
South American Indians, Vol. II, pp. 1-60; George Kubler, “The Quechua i" 
in the Colonial Period” in Ibid., pp. 337-340. 

12 The U.S. demographer, Walter Willcox, gives hemispheric population as fol 
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LATIN AMERICAN POPULATIONS 105 
TABLE 2 
Indigenous Population of the Americas 
(1492 to 1960) * 
Indigenous Increase or Est. Total Percent 

Year Population Decrease Population Indigenous 
1492 13,385,000 wo 13,385,000 100.0 
1570 10,827,150 —2,557,850 11,229,650 96.4 
1650 10,035,000 — 792,150 12,411,000 80.9 
1825 8,634,300 —1,400,000 34,531,536 25.1 
1940 13,450,400 +4,816,100 273,659,467 5.0 
1950 14,946,800 +1,496,400 326,410,029 4.6 
1960 16,088,000 +1,141,200 402,997,000 4.0 








* By indigenous here is meant those of pre-Columbian ancestry, without known 
admixture of European, African or Asian (contemporary) blood. 

Source: J. H. Steward (ed.), Handbook of South American Indians; A Rosenblat, 
La Poblacion Indigena y El Mestizaje en America, 1, p. 122; UN Demo- 
graphic Yearbook (1956 and 1959). 


The low point of Latin American population apparently was 
reached during the sixteenth century. Thus, the total population of 
the region has been estimated at 12,385,000 in 1492, at 10,225,150 in 
1570, and at 11,409,000 in 1650. These are the Rosenblat figures, and 
admittedly are estimates. However, although others give somewhat 
different totals, they recognize the general trend. 

The 1650 population of the Americas is estimated at 12.4 millions, 
of whom 11.4 were in Latin America, and the remainder in the nor- 
thern portion of the hemisphere. These figures have the shortcomings 
of all such estimates in the absence of periodic censuses or scientific 
samplings. Nevertheless, they are plausible and consistent, fitting in 
with known historical facts. And they do indicate that the initial 
tendency toward depopulation, and the “lack of hands” of which there 
was frequent complaint, gradually was giving way in Latin America 


to accelerated growth, in the twentieth century to become rapid in- 
deed. 


But the new upward trend in total numbers was not reflected in 
the indigenous groups. These latter continued to decline for another 
century or more, and in some locales even during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Meanwhile, the number of mestizos, of Africans and mulattoes, 
and of native-born whites (criollos) grew rapidly. This fact was to 


lows, including all races: 1650—13,111,000; 1750—12,242,000; 1800—24,550,- 
000. See his “Increase in the Population of the Earth and of the Continents” 
in International Migrations, Washington: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1931, Vol. II, pp. 33-82. 
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have profound influence upon later political and cultural develop. 
ments.'* 
By 1650 the number of Latin American whites (peninsulares and 
criollos) had reached 729,000, of whom 330,000 were in México, Cen- 
tral America and the Antilles, and the remainder in South America, 
Mestizos now numbered approximately 400,000, over half of them livy- 
ing south of Panama. The biggest increase, however, was in the num- 
ber of negroes and mulattoes, now totalling 1.1 million. Of these 
groups, there were in the Antilles perhaps 400,000 negroes, almost all 
slaves, and 114,000 mulattoes. Only 80,000 whites supervised the 
work of the Africans and mulattoes, who outnumbered Europeans 
more than six to one. It helps in understanding later Caribbean history 
to bear this fact in mind. By 1650, Indians had all but disappeared 
from the Antilles." 
Analogous situations existed in heavily Indian areas of Latin Amer- 
ica. Thus, in 1650 the whites in Peru were outnumbered by Indians 
twenty to one; in México, seventeen to one; in Bolivia, fifteen to one; 
and in Ecuador, eleven to one. The mestizos, then totally 225,000 in 
the four countries mentioned, constituted a powerful third force, link- 
ing together the two races. In the West Indies, especially as slavery 
began to disappear, the mulattoes played a comparable though not 
identical role. Except for certain pockets (e.g., Costa Rica, Uruguay, 
southern Brazil, much of Argentina), Latin America never has been as 
homogeneously “European” as the United States or Canada, ethnically 
or culturally. As a region, it was pluralistic from the outset. 
By the time revolution occurred in the British colonies of North 
America (1776), the total population of Latin America numbered 
approximately 18 million. Of these, the indigenous peoples may have 
accounted for upwards of half, while the whites, negroes, mestizos 
and mulattoes accounted for the remainder. Growth had been slowed 
by a plague which early in the eighteenth century (c. 1720) had 
greatly reduced Indian numbers."® 
13 The original Latin American independence movements (1810-25 on the main- 
land) were basically “Creole,” an insurgence of native-born whites and o 
some integrated mestizos, against the European-born and foreign rule. Social 
change currently evident in the region is not unrelated to efforts of the 
mestizos, negroes, and in some countries especially of Indians, to achieve 
status and equality they regard as due them. In this connection, see Lewis 
Hanke, “The Indian Lands of the Andes” in South America (Modern Latin 
America: Continent in Ferment, II), Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1959, 
pp. 12-37. 

14 A, Rosenblat, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 58-9. See also G. W. Roberts, The Population 
of Jamaica, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1957, pp. 218-219. — 

15 The lowest point of South American Indian population apparently was reached 
about this time. 
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J Historically, sharply critical, though not always fair, interpreta- 
tions have been placed on the decline of Indian populations during 
‘d the colonial period. British, French, Spanish and Portuguese have all 
Ki shared in censure. So too have Northern Americans vis-d-vis the de- 
ai cline in Indian numbers during the nineteenth century. However, as 
y. | the first to arrive and also because the number of Indians was larger, 
i the Spanish have borne the brunt of the blame. The criticism began 
me early and has continued ever since. But its volume does not insure 
all objectivity. Serious students of the subject will examine evidence 


‘he 


carefully. 
ns 
ol THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 
‘ed Demographically, the arrival in the Western Hemisphere of Afri- 


cans as unwilling immigrants is very significant. While it helped 
er- | satisfy demands of plantation managers in the lowlands for docile 
ans |} manpower, it also introduced strong new forces into population trends 
née; | along the Atlantic coast and elsewhere as well. The negro slaves for 
) in the most part replaced Indians who had died, proved intractable, or 
nk- fled to the forests or hills..° This was particularly true of the Carib- 
ery | bean islands, whose Indians soon became extinct, except for a few 
not | pockets where they held out for some decades and then either mi- 





1ay, | grated to the mainland or accepted the status quo. 

a as There is no intention of reviewing here the theological and welfare 

ally | arguments advanced in both Europe and the colonies to defend the 
pernicious slavery system. Literature pro and con, both in English 

orth} and Spanish, is not always temperate. Suffice it to note that long-term 

red} social effects of the system are still being felt, four centuries after its 

vave 


initiation and nearly a century and one-half after the slave trade was 
1205} abolished.17 


wed Accurate figures on the number of Africans imported into the New 
had] World are not available. However, we know something of the approx- 
imate number of negroes and mulattoes at various points in time of 
main-| the colonial era. Moreover, we know that through the eighteenth 


nd . 1% On African slavery in America, see Encyclopedia Britannica (1959 edition), 
“a XX, pp. 779-84; Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, XIV, pp. 80-94; Catholic 
f bes Encyclopedia, XIV, pp. 36-41. On the Indians whom the negroes displaced, 
hieve see Rosenblat, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 57 and 101. 
Lews The trade was abolished by stages. As of 1807-08, importation into U.S. and 
pr British territory was prohibited; England had forbidden it at home over 
1998, thirty years before. Other countries joined in agreements, and after 1825-26 
; traffic on the high seas was intercepted at times. By 1848, but 1850 in Brazil, 
es: clandestine importation had been stopped. Emancipation began in the 1830's 
L9. in British dominions; occurred in the United States in 1863, and in Brazil in 


ached ‘ aah ; ; : 
we 1888, by which time freeing of slaves was an accomplished fact also in Cuba. 
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century, slave numbers grew primarily by importation, since natural 
decrease was the common trend, with deaths exceeding births. In colo- 


nial America male slaves outnumbered female, and abnormal sex con- ! 


ditions did not make for high fertility.** Mortality always ran high, 
Many died on the voyage from Africa, others while in harbors waiting 
to be sold, and still others during the first months referred to euphe- 
mistically as the “seasoning” period. Many became debilitated and 
were assigned to lighter work. Some authors suggest that perhaps only 
50 percent of those taken from Africa ultimately became effective 
workers on plantations.’® 

It has been estimated that between 1680 and 1786, the number of 
African slaves brought into the British West Indies and other British 
colonies of America amounted to 2,130,000. This means an annual 
average of 20,095 for the period indicated. And this represents but a 
fraction of the total. British, French, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese 
merchants were involved to varying degrees in the practice, and des- 
pite political rivalries among their countries, were found cooperating 
in the nefarious trade. Thus, after their island passed to Britain 
(1655), Jamaican planters complained that the best slaves were being 
re-exported to Spanish colonies ready to pay cash for them, whereas 
impecunious Jamaicans at times asked for credit.*° 

By 1650 the number of negroes in the Western Hemisphere already 
was substantial, although only 22,000 were as yet in what is now the 
United States. Brazil probably had 100,000 negroes, the vast majority 
slaves; Colombia, 60,000; Peru, 60,000, and so forth, making a total of 
385,000 in South America. And that continent had 125,000 mulattoes 
as well. Although there were only 50,000 negroes in México and Cen- 
tral America, approximately 400,000 were to be found in the West 
Indies, which subregion also had approximately 114,000 mulattoes.”! 

Jamaica provides an especially unhappy example of the destructive 
influence of forced labor and the slavery system. Originally inhabited by 
perhaps 40,000 Indians (1492), it soon was depopulated. Moreover, the 
island itself became a haven of buccaneering and of dubious enter- 
prises, both under Spanish and British rule. By 1570 there seemingly 
were only 300 whites on the island, 1,000 negroes, mulattoes and 
mestizos, and no Indians.*? In 1658, shortly after the British assumed 
sovereignty, though with little actual control, there reportedly were 
1,400 slaves on the island. By 1703 the number had risen to perhaps 


18 G, W. Roberts, op. cit., pp. 219-47. 

19 Encyclopedia Britannica, XX, p. 777; G. W. Roberts, op. cit., pp. 219-25. 
20 G. W. Roberts, op. cit., pp. 34-37. 

21 A. Rosenblat, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

22 [bid., p. 88; G. W. Roberts, op. cit., p. 30. 
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45,000. In 1722 it was 80,000 and in 1778 had swelled to 205,261. At 
the peak of the slave population (1817) there were 346,150 such in 
Jamaica. When the owners finally were compensated (1834), the 
count was 311,000.?* 

Jamaica long was a trans-shipment point; hence only net importa- 
tions added to local population. However, records suggest that 610,000 
Africans were imported between 1700 and 1786, and perhaps 800,000 
between 1690 and the abolition of the trade. Since the total popula- 
tion of Jamaica in 1825 was about 405,000, of whom 340,000 were slaves, 
it is clear that mortality among Africans had been extremely high. 
During the compulsory registration period, after 1817, more deaths 
than births to slaves were reported for each three-year period. Roberts 
has estimated natural decrease rates among Jamaican slaves as between 
15 and 3.0 percent after 1734, and at one point perhaps as high as 
3.7 percent before that. He adds that in the unhealthy climate of 
British Guiana, natural decrease probably was 11 per thousand, and 
elsewhere in the West Indies perhaps 4 per thousand on the average.** 

Though initial settlement in Brazil came some decades later than 
in the West Indies, the slave trade caught on early. There the negroes 
numbered approximately 100,000 by 1650, and the mulattoes 30,000.2° 
Though the slave trade to Brazil finally was outlawed by a convention 
with Great Britain in 1826, an estimated 54,000 Africans continued 
to be imported each year until 1850, when the trade was suppressed. 

The United States was the only country in the hemisphere where 
abolition occasioned civil war. However, in other places efforts to 
liberate negroes were accompanied by political upheavals and social 
unrest. Despite the basically humane character of the Spanish slave 
code, as compared with the English, the institution in practice was 
often as shameful in Spanish colonies as elsewhere. In Cuba, for 
example, where the first Africans were imported in 1526, social condi- 
tions remained bad up to the late nineteenth century. In 1792, the 
slave population of the island was estimated at 84,000 and at 286,000 
in 1827, at which time negroes and mulattoes outnumbered whites. In 
1843 the slave population was 436,000. This was nine years after com- 
pensation of owners in neighboring Jamaica, and four decades after 
collapse of the system in Haiti. Officially, slavery was forbidden in 
Cuba in 1848. The Cuban census of 1867, shortly before the final 
struggle for independence, reported a “colored” (negro and mulatto) 
population of 605,461 in a total of 1,370,211. Of these, 379,523 were 
still slaves. In 1873 it was estimated that upwards of one-third of the 


*G, W. Roberts, op cit., p. 40. 
*4 Ibid., pp. 29-42. 
** A. Rosenblat, op. cit., p. 59. 
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1.5 million population were slaves. However, by 1885 the end of 
slavery in Cuba was in sight.*° 

The British colonies in the Caribbean were more fortunate. Partly 
because British ships in the eighteenth century were major carriers of 
Africans into slavery, the abolition movement achieved great momen- 


tum in England. In 1808 it was forbidden to land slaves in any British | 


colonial port, and by 1811 the laws were so stringent that slave trade 
within British dominions was practically extinct. Although government 
policy at the time favored gradual freeing of slaves, Parliament insisted 
on prompt emancipation. Accordingly, in 1838 local legislatures took 
action, slaves and indentured apprentices being liberated throughout 
the British West Indies, two years before the date originally fixed.*’ 
Upon achieving independence in the early nineteenth century, the 
former Spanish colonies of the Americas either provided in their con- 
stitutions for elimination of slavery or enacted laws at an early date. 
In this they were ahead of the United States and Brazil, and also of 
Cuba. The effort to free negroes in bondage, and to absorb them at 
least culturally into the overall population, did not remove automati- 
cally the grave social ills the system as such occasioned. Brazil, how- 
ever, has done remarkably well in alleviating racial tension and elimi- 
nating discrimination. But these evils, while great, are overshadowed 
perhaps by the long-term harm done conjugal relations and family life, 
particularly in the circum-Caribbean area and in parts of Brazil.** 


As mortality declined among freed negroes, or the system became | 


more benign, their numbers began to grow. In 1825 there were per- 
haps 6.1 million negroes in the Americas, of whom 1.9 million were in 
the United States and the remainder in Latin America. But in the 
latter region, where “castes” usually were counted separately, there 
dwelt nearly two million mulattoes. By 1960, the negro population in 
the United States, where all distinctively negroid persons are included, 
numbered approximately 18 million. The same year there were in 
Latin America probably 17 million negroes and 23 million mulattoes. 
Of these 40 million within the Latin American region, roughly 29 per- 
cent dwelt in the Antilles, the original home of African slavery in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


THE REPUBLICAN PERIOD AND AFTER 


The Latin American population at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century (1800) has been variously estimated at between 19 and 21 


26 Encyclopedia Britannica, XX, p. 779-84; South American Handbook, 196}, 
pp. 815-6. 

27 G. W. Roberts, op. cit., pp. 104-5. 

28 Ibid., pp. 247-62. See also: Morley Ayearst, The British West Indies, New York 
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million. Some place the Brazilian population in 1800 as low as 2.5 
million, and others over three million. There is general agreement, 
however, that by that date negroes in Brazil numbered perhaps 1.5 
million, and that there were several hundred thousand mulattoes, in 
addition to Indians, whites and mestizos. At that time the overall pop- 
ulation of the Spanish countries may have been 15 or 16 million. Of 
these, perhaps as few as 30,000 were Peninsulars (i.e., born in Spain), 
whereas there were several million Creoles (whites born in America). 
Indians, mestizos, negroes, mulattoes and the various “castes” ac- 
counted for the remainder.*° 
In 1825, when independence on the mainland was an accomplished 
fact, the total population of Latin America probably was 23 million, 
distributed approimately as in Table 1. Improving health conditions, 
accompanied by decline or elimination of slavery, contributed to faster 
growth. The indigenous peoples benefited by the new situation, and 
this was reflected in their growth rates some decades before a similar 
development occurred in Northern America.*° 
It is not possible to review here local variations from the general 
trend, although these were many and significant. Paraguay’s popula- 
tion, for example, suffered severe setbacks from wars with neighboring 
states. México experienced civil disorder, an attempted conquest, and 
war. Violent revolutions frequently occurred in various places, num- 
bering in all more than one hundred between 1825 and World War I. 
A few countries, notably Argentina and Brazil, had appreciable net 
immigration, while some Caribbean islands already showed effects of 
out-migration.* Especially toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
internal migration and urbanization assumed prominence in reallocat- 
ing population. Accordingly, the average growth rates, which can be 
estimated reasonably well for Latin America as a region, were not 
duplicated in each country or locale. 
New York University Press, 1960, pp. 43-67; The Family in Contemporary 
Society, London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1958, pp. 58-72. 
*2?See South American Handbook, 1961, pp. 4-8, for a summary. For more de- 
tailed discussion of Brazil since 1800, see Giorgio Mortara, “The Develop- 
ment and Structure of Brazil’s Population” in J. J. Spengler & O. D. Dun- 
can (eds.) Demographic Analysis, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956, pp. 
652-670. Mortara estimates the 1800 population of Brazil at 3.6 million, 
which are unofficial figures. On “castes,” see Rosenblat, op. cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 173-9. 
80 A. Rosenblat, op. cit., pp. 36-7; R. Baron Castro, Espanolismo y Antiespanolismo 
en la America Hispana, Madrid: Ediciones Atlas, 1945, pp. 104-05. 
‘tFor summary tables on immigration to various countries, see paper and tables 
by Christopher Tietze in Margaret Bates, editor, The Migration of Peoples 
to Latin America. On emigration from the West Indies, see Roberts, op. cit., 


pp. 133-34. West Indies records indicate net out-migration for a number of 
years. 
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Meanwhile, the region came to reflect the cultural and linguistic 
diversity consequent to its complex and varied social backgrounds, 
The political vicissitudes of the 16-19th centuries, as well as the im- 
pact of indigenous and slave populations, contributed to the diversity, 
Although the social statistics cannot be examined here in detail, a 
brief mention of language characteristics seems in order (see Table 

Classification by language is complicated by the fact that categories 
reported vary from country to country, and that a substantial number 
of persons are truly bilingual. Nevertheless, in terms of language pri- 


marily or commonly spoken, the breakdown for Latin America is | 


approximately as follows: Spanish, 58.7 percent; Portuguese, 31.7; 


French and patois, 2.0; English, 1.9; Indian languages, 4.4; other | 


(Dutch, German, Japanese, etc.), 1.3. Although Spanish holds pre- 
eminence consequent to initial discovery and colonization, Portuguese 
is the lingua franca of Brazil, with a population of 66 million* 


French, with varieties of patois, is common in Haiti, Martinique, | 


Guadaloupe and dependencies, and in French Guiana. English is the 
ordinary medium of nearly four million persons, principally in the 
West Indies, British Honduras and Guiana, but scattered elsewhere 
as well. However, it is the Indian-language question which perhaps is 
most relevant in terms of cultural and educational outlook.** At least 
9.5 million persons in Latin America speak Indian dialects as their 
only or ordinary tongue. Another three to five million are bilingual, 





many preferring Indian tongues at home and using Spanish in contacts | 


with general society. 

The published figures for linguistic characteristics do not reveal 
the full story. Thus, México reported approximately 800,000 persons 
in the 1950 census as speaking only Indian tongues. But there were 
1.6 million more listed as bilinguals, bringing the Indian-speaking 
population to 2.4 million. However, since linguistic characteristics were 
not recorded for several million persons in the census, the Indian- 
speaking presumably were even more numerous. Finally, in terms 
of cultural identification, generally considered a surer guide to who is 
an “Indian” in the hemisphere, Indians in México may have exceeded 


32 On linguistic characteristics, see UN Demographic Yearbook, 1956; also South 
American Handbook, 1961; and Worldmark Encyclopedia, New York: Harper, 
1960, under individual countries, and similar sources. 

33 John Collier in Indians of the Americas recommends a bold approach to bi- 
lingual education, on the assumption that “two way literacy would stabilize, 
enrich and free from insularity the Indian soul.” Not all agree with this 
approach, although it is generally recognized that cultural contact with the 
Indians in certain areas is seriously deficient. 
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TABLE 3 
Linguistic Characteristics of Selected Latin American 
Countries, by Primary Language Spoken (circa 1950) * 








Characteristics Spanish- English- Indian 
Country Reported For Speaking Speaking Languages Notes 

Costa Rica 800,875 779,871 15,312 2,611° 

Br. Honduras 59,220 12,533 36,266 10,310 Maya, 5,595; Carib, 

(1946 census ) 4,715. 

Guatemala 2,504,922 1,489,922 (few) 1,011,178 Many Spanish-speak- 
ing are bilinguals. 

Nicaragua 854,413 822,235 10,399 20,723 Mostly Mosquito In- 
dians and Matagalpa 
people. 

México 21,821,026 19,272,593 57,172 795,068” There were 1,652,- 
540 bilinguals (In- 
dian and Spanish); 
monolinguals includ- 
ed 212,813 Aztecs; 
76,946 Mixtecs; 60,- 
680 Zapotecs; 50,912 
Mayas. 

Bolivia 2,704,165 972,125 (few) 1,651,983° Quechua, 987,695; 
Aymara, 664,288. 

Ecuador 2,551,540 2,186,880 (few) 172,646" Quechua is common. 

Paraguay 1,199,371 56,887 (few) 481,039° Guarani is common; 


of the  Spanish- 
speaking, 645,034 


are bilinguals. 





* Coverage by linguistic characteristics was complete only in the first two coun- 
tries; of the 7.4 million not classified by linguistic characteristics in the coun- 
tries listed above, many presumably spoke Indian languages or were bi- 
lingual. In addition, an estimated 135,000 jungle or tribal Indians were not 
included in the censuses. 


“The 1950 census reported 2,692 Indians (0.33 per cent of population). 


’ Linguistic characteristics were not reported for four million persons, many of 
whom presumably were Indians. 


‘Approximately 87,000 tribal Indians in lowlands were not enumerated. 
“Census coverage did not include the jungle Indians. 
*An estimated 17,000 jungle Indians were not enumerated in the 1950 census. 


Source: UN Demographic Yearbook, 1956; South American Handbook, 1961; En- 
cyclopedia Britannica (1959 ed.), XII, pp. 200-200H; XV, pp. 381-2. 


five million in 1950 and probably are nearer six million today. This is 
roughly 16 percent of the population. 

Of Bolivia’s 3.5 million inhabitants, upwards of two million speak 
Quechua or Aymara, and of the remaining population many are bi- 
lingual. In Guatemala, perhaps 40 percent speak Indian dialects by 
preference, and of the other 60 percent many are largely Indian by 
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ancestry and linguistically bilingual. In Paraguay, less than 30 percent 
in 1950 identified Spanish as their primary tongue; the remainder 
either speak only Guarani (40 percent) or are bilingual. 

Examining thus the countries in which indigenous population orig- 
inally was concentrated, it is evident why México, Guatemala, Peri, 
Ecuador, Paraguay and Bolivia sometimes are referred to as Indian 
republics. Not only is indigenous or mixed ancestry common, but 
Indian cultural traits as well. And other countries, such as Honduras, 
Venezuela, Nicaragua, have strongly mestizo backgrounds, although 
Spanish is their common language. 

Consequent to more favorable living conditions, as well as heavier 
immigration, the population of Northern America surpassed that of 
Latin America about 1874, at the 45-million level. This remained the 
situation until about 1952, when Latin American population once more 
exceeded that of the United States and Canada, seemingly at the 166- 
million level. Present growth prospects point to a three-to-two ratio 


between the regions in about two decades, and possibly a two-to-one | 


ratio by the end of the century (see Table 4). 

Unfortunately, we are dealing with a region where regular and 
complete census coverage had not been the practice, and in some 
countries is not even now recognized as a desideratum. Then, too, 
registration of vital events, perhaps better appreciated because of legal 
importance, is on the average roughly comparable in quality to like 
conditions in the United States some decades ago. Hence, detailed 


analysis of population data and trends in recent years is feasible in | 


relatively few areas. Interpretations and adjustments must often be 

resorted to. At times, truly informed estimates may be nearer the truth 

than reported data.** 

However, summation of reasonably careful estimates indicates that 
the Latin American population in 1900 was approximately 63 million, 
that it had doubled in fifty years (since 1850), and that average an- 
nual growth rates had been in the magnitude of 1.4 percent and were 
rising. For terms of comparison, it will be recalled that in the same 
fifty-year period the United States population had more than tripled 
and was growing at annual rates of 2.5-3.0 percent, partly because of 
heavy immigration. The world rate during the same period was ap- 
proximately 0.7 percent.” 

* See remarks of J. V. Graumann, “Population Estimates and Projections,” in P. 
M. Hauser and O. D. Duncan, editors, The Study of Population, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958, pp. 544-75. 

35 See World Population Trends and Problems (U.S. Department of State In- 
telligence Report No. 8057), 1959. 
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CURRENT AND PROSPECTIVE GROWTH TRENDS 


The population figures by decades in Table 4 should be read with 
critical appraisal; they are not so much statements of facts as approxi- 
mations of reality to the extent feasible with the data available. The 
figures for 1950, based as they are largely on censuses, are probably 
the most reliable. Those for 1960, being related to sample surveys 
and extrapolations of recent censuses, presumably follow in reliability. 
In certain instances the figures for 1920 and 1930 may be too low, 
consequent to failure to take sufficiently into account jungle and In- 
dian populations. These underestimates of the past tend to accentuate 
growth rates, just as does current underreporting of infant deaths.** 

The 1970 and 1980 projections, with several exceptions, are those 
of the medium assumptions in the 1954 and 1955 estimates made by 
the United Nations for Central America, México and for South Amer- 
ica, respectively.*7 From a regional viewpoint, they are conservative 
and generally realistic. However, judging by data on birth and death 
rates currently available, and by more recent (1960) population esti- 
mates, the UN medium projections are turning out to be too low for 
certain countries, and high for a few others. It would seem that age- 
sex data used in making the projections left something to be desired 
in certain instances, and also that age-specific mortality is declining 
more rapidly than anticipated, or was lower than originally assumed. 
On the other hand, for some South American countries the low pro- 
jections seem more in line with known trends. 

Accordingly, in Table 4 the high projections as made by the UN 
are used in four instances as regards South America, and six for the 
Central American-Mexican subregion.** This seems in accord with 
emerging trends. So far as the Caribbean is concerned, it still proves 
dificult to make projections for particular islands. This is in part be- 
cause adequate time-series are lacking and data are spotty, and in part 
because of unrecorded inter-island migration and of difficulties in es- 
timating and especially anticipating emigration from the region. 

Noteworthy is the fact that approximately 60.6 million in South 


“6 Inaccurate estimates of population have been common in the region. Thus, in 
1929 El Salvador estimated its population at 1,722,579 but found only 
1,437,611 persons in the 1930 census. In 1926, Costa Rica estimated 532,259 
and found 471,524 in the census of the following year. In 1939, Brazil es- 
timated 44,115,825 and reported 41,356,605 in the 1940 census. Some of this 
is consequent to census undercounts, but mistakes in using vital statistics or 
in extrapolating survey data are also responsible. See in this connection, A. 
Rosenblat, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 19, n. 


7 See sources listed under Table 4. 


‘Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, Uruguay in South America; in the Central American- 
Mexican subregion, all countries except Nicaragua and Panama. 
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America in 1920 had by 1940 increased by 50 percent, but that be- 
tween 1940 and 1960 the South American increase apparently was 55 
precent. The population of Central America and México doubled, it 
seems, between 1920 and 1956, or grew at an average annual rate of 
1.9 percent. The Caribbean islands grew at a somewhat slower rate, 
perhaps 1.8 on the average. Current annual rates, of course, are nearly 
everywhere higher than the 1920-1960 averages, since declining mor- 
tality continues to have sharp impact, while fertility remains high or 
declines slowly. 

More sensitive to socio-economic conditions, particularly the de- 
pression of the 1930’s, United States population grew approximately 
30 percent between 1920 and 1940. This was appreciably lower than 
anywhere in Latin America. More recently, the U.S. population grew 
by approximately 18.5 percent in the 1950-60 decade, whereas the in- 
crease was 30 percent in nearby México and in the Dominican Repub- 
lic.” 

The youthfulness of practically all the Latin American populations 
is a characteristic associated with the rates of growth indicated. It is 
not uncommon for 40 or more percent of a population to be below age 
fifteen, and in some countries approximately one-half the people are 
in the under-21 group. The following countries provide examples of 
approximate percentages of population under fifteen years (c. 1955): 
Dominican Republic, 44.5; Paraguay, 43.8; Costa Rica, 42.9; Ecuador, 
42.5; Brazil, Venezuela and Colombia, 41.9; México, 41.8; Chile, 37.4; 
Cuba, 36.3. Even with allowance for inadequate reporting of age in 
the respective censuses, a trend toward youthfulness is evident. Cor- 
responding under-15 percentages for selected countries in Western 
Europe and Northern America during the same period are: Canada, 
30.3; United States, 26.9; Portugal, 26.5; Denmark, 26.3; Spain, 26.2. 
Some changes have recently occurred in age composition, but there is 
no indication that the under-15 percentages have been altered radi- 
cally in Latin American populations generally.*° 

The same tendency is reflected in fertility ratios, again to be viewed 
critically because of inadequate age-reporting. Thus, around 1950 
these countries had approximately the following number of children 
under five years of age per 100 women aged 15-49: Dominican Repub- 
lic, 75; Ecuador and Venezuela, 71; Guatemala, Costa Rica and Para- 
guay, 69; Honduras, 67; and Peru, 66; Bolivia, 65; Chile, 57. Corres- 
ponding ratios for selected European and North American countries 


39 See Table 4 for details. 
40 See UN Demographic Yearbook, 1959, Table 5; also T. L. Smith, Fundamentals 
of Population Study, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1960, pp. 165-66. 
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were: Canada, 50; Ireland, 47; United States, 42; Portugal, 40; Den- 
mark, 39. 

From countries with reasonably complete census data on age com- 
position and with satisfactory birth-registration figures, it is known 
that fertility ratios correlate rather closely with crude birth rates. 
Accordingly, even with the generally deficient data for Latin American 
countries, it may be inferred that natural increase will be high for 
some years to come, unless mortality rises sharply.*? 


Moreover, it is known that in the Caribbean area especially, condi- 
tions of conjugal life are generally not favorable to lower fertility and 
parental responsibility. High percentages of the population engage in 
procreative activity without benefit of formal marriage, and for cul- 
tural and historical reasons such activity often begins at a young age. 
Subsequent legal or canonical validation does not change the earlier 
childbearing situation. Under such circumstances, if mortality declines 
or remains low, rapid growth rates can be anticipated. 


Annual growth rates of Latin American populations averaged ap- 
proximately 2.2 percent during the 1930-1960 period. At the latter 
date, average annual increment apparently was in the magnitude of 
2.4 or 2.5 percent, which points to doubling of numbers in 28-32 years. 
Prospects are that the average annual growth rate will achieve higher 
levels before it ceases to accelerate. 


The estimated annual growth rates manifest considerable variation 
throughout the region. Thus, estimated rates based on 1953-58 data 
(see Table 5) ranged from perhaps 1.3 percent in Uruguay to 4.0 in 
Costa Rica. Several circum-Caribbean countries at present have very 
high rates of growth, near the biological maximum. Thus, on the basis 
of currently available data which admittedly is incomplete, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, El] Salvador, Venezuela, Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua seemingly are increasing at a rate of 3.0 percent or 
more. The same may also be true of México and Panama. Were this 


41 Were current growth rates to continue, Latin American population would num- 
ber 400 million by 1990; were its annual growth rate to decline to that of the 
United States at present, it would take an additional 10 to 15 years to reach 
the 400 million mark. 

#2 See discussions by Fernando Henriques, “West Indian Family Organization,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 55 (July, 1949), pp. 30-37; G. W. Roberts, 
“Some Aspects of Mating and Fertility in the West Indies,” Population 
Studies, 8 (March, 1955), pp. 199-227; W. J. Goode, “Illegitimacy in the 
Caribbean Social Structure,” American Sociological Review, 25 (Feb., 1960), 
pp. 21-30. Goode mentions the following illegitimacy rates (c. 1955): Trini- 
dad and Tobago, 47 percent; Barbados, 70 percent; Dominican Republic, 61 
percent; Jamaica, 72 percent; Haiti, 67-85 percent; French Guiana, 61 per- 
cent. 
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TABLE 5 
Crude Birth and Death Rates as Calculated from Reported Data, 
Indicated Infant Mortality, and Estimated Annual Rates 
of Increase in Countries of Latin America (1959) * 








% Annual | 
Country Birth Death Infant Natural Increase 
Rate? Rate! Mortality! Increase?(1953-58)3 
Argentina (60) 22.3 8.1 61.1(’758) 14.2 1.9 
Bolivia 19.7 5.0 90.7(’54) 14.7 1.4x | 
Brazil (est. ) 43.0 20.6 170.0 22.4 2.4x | 
Chile 35.4 ics 119.6 22.9 2.5 
Colombia 44.0 12.8 96.9 31.2 2.2x 
Ecuador (58) 45.9 15.1 105.8 30.8 2.9x 
Paraguay (’50) 46.6 10.6 55.3 36.0 2.3x | 
Pert 39.2 10.8 85.0 28.4 2.5x | 
Uruguay (’56) 11.4 7.0 73.0 4.4 1.3x 
Venezuela 46.9 8.8 58.7 38.1 3.0 
Br. Guiana 44.5 10.1 56.6 34.4 2.9 
Fr. Guiana (58) 30.8 13.2 48.9 Ve Gees 
Surinam 46.1 8.4 43.5 37.7 3.6x 
Costa Rica 42.8 9.0 81.0 33.8 4.0 
El Salvador (’60) 44.8 10.8 78.7 34.0 3.5x 
Guatemala 49.8 17.3 89.7 32.5 3.0 
Honduras 41.8 9.4 53.5 32.4 3.3x 
Nicaragua 44.5 8.6 64.2 35.9 3.4x 
Panama (’60) 40.8 8.4 60.0 32.4 2.9x 
Mexico 47.0 11.9 75.5 35.1 2.9x 
Br. Honduras 44.8 8.1 66.7 36.7 24 
Cuba (752) 25.1 5.8(756) 37.6(’756) 19.3 1.9x 
Dominican Republic 39.8 10.5 108.3 29.3 3.5x 
Seen Sa fk Oe) etc keane”  &,c565 1.2x 
West Indies Fed. (58) 38.0 9.6 71.6 28.4 22 
Puerto Rico (’60) 31.5 6.7 44.4 24.8 1.0 
Virgin Islands (US) 36.8 10.7 32.4  * 
Netherlands W. I. Jo 5.1 72 28.1 1.5x 
Guadeloupe (’58) 38.4 9.6 46.6 28.8 2.9 
Martinique (’58) 39.0 10.4 55.8 28.6 2.4 





* The crude birth and death rates are calculated on the basis of number of events 
reported for a given year in relation to estimated population, and hence are 
subject to adjustment for under- and overreporting, and for mistakes in es- 
timation. The same is true of the infant mortality rates given, which represent 
number of infant deaths (between birth and one year) per thousand live 
births reported. The estimated annual increase (%) in the fifth column is 
based not only on adjusted birth and death rates, but also on differences over 
time in population size as enumerated or estimated, taking net migration into 
account as well. Less reliable estimates are indicated by (x). 

given in Population and Vital Statistics Report: Data Available as of 1 April 
1961 (UN Statistical Papers, Ser. A, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 1961). 

calculated on basis of data reported; difference between births and death} 4 
(per thousand). 

3 Estimates as found in UN Demographic Yearbook, 1959, using information for 
1953 to 1958. 
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3.0 percent rate to continue, numbers in the subregion would double in 
23 years.** 

It should be borne in mind that over half the reporting units in 
South America have estimated growth rates which must be regarded 
as less reliable.** In the Central American-Mexican subregion, only 
the estimates for Costa Rica, Guatemala and British Honduras are 
based on adequate statistics. And in the Caribbean subregion, only 
the data from the West Indies Federation, Martinique and Guada- 
loupe, and Puerto Rico are such as to inspire confidence in estimates of 
growth rate. However, this does not mean that other countries have 
lower rates than the UN figures suggest, but merely that we cannot be 
sure one way or the other. In the absence of good census or sampling 
data, and of accurate vital statistics, it is hard to ascertain what the 
facts of the matter actually are. 

Nevertheless, two things stand out: (1) fertility generally in Latin 
America is quite high, as compared with Western Europe and to a 
lesser extent, Northern America; (2) mortality approaches levels gen- 
erally prevailing in areas of European settlement, and tends to decline 
further. As a consequence, rates of natural increase are high. This re- 
mains true even though rates calculated on the basis of reported births 
and deaths may give higher results than would be derived from cen- 
sus data and/or reliable estimates of population over time. However, 
if the average rate were even 2.0 percent annually, it would mean a 
Latin American population of 400 million by 1990. 

Furthermore, infant mortality tends to be high in most countries, 
again as compared with European and North American standards. 
This suggests that further declines in infant mortality are likely as 
improved conditions of maternal health and childbearing are intro- 
duced. And the published data for the most part underreports present 
infant mortality, since some units do not require recording of infants 
who die before registration, and in others the requirements are loosely 
observed.*® 

All of which suggests the inadequacy of birth and death registra- 
tion data in much of the region, particularly among the jungle and 


43 For discussion of growth trends and doubling, see World Population Trends and 
Problems (Department of State Intelligence Report No. 8057), 1959. 

44 Data on births and deaths are regarded by the United Nations as less reliable 
in four countries of South America, in most of the Antilles, and in all units 
of the Central American-Mexican subregion, except Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala and the Canal Zone. 

’ Ecuador and Cuba exclude from their reports liveborn infants dying within 24 

hours; Guadaloupe and Martinique, Netherlands West Indies, French Guiana, 

Surinam, and some other units, those dying before registration. Colombia 

bases birth statistics on reported baptisms. 
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tribal peoples, and among the less literate generally. In this matter 
there are wide variations as between countries and regions within 
countries. Thus, reporting is significantly better in Dominican Repub- 
lic than in Haiti, and in Argentina and Chile than among the jungle 
Indians of Ecuador or Bolivia. In fact, on the admission of census 
authorities, accurate census counts of the latter are lacking.*® 

The extent to which the migration factor can be relevant in deter- 
mining annual growth rates is illustrated by the case of Puerto Rico. 
Its average rate of increment in recent years has been approximately 
1.0 percent. However, if the presumably reliable birth and death data 
are examined, natural increase is seen to be over 20, and perhaps 25 
per thousand. This indicates an average annual growth rate for the 
Puerto Rican population of upwards of 2.5 percent, or the Latin Amer- 
ican average. Net out-migration to continental United States holds 
down the island rate.** 

Internal migration has been mentioned as an important factor in 
redistributing population in a number of Latin American countries. 








Urbanization has been going forward rapidly in at least half of the | 


countries, with concentration largely in the capital cities. Four inde- 
pendent countries now have 25 percent or more of their people in the 
capital or the metropolitan area of the same: Argentina, Chile, Uru- 
guay and Cuba. In fifteen of the dependent units, most of them in the 
circum-Caribbean area, the same is true.** 

Although Latin American population in 1960 was only three times 
that of 1900, metropolitan areas of SAo Paulo and Caracas are perhaps 
10 times larger; Bogota, 9 times; México City and Rio de Janeiro, §; 
Buenos Aires, 7; Santiago de Chile and Havana, 4. These nine metro- 
politan centers (8 of them capitals, and one a former capital) each 
have a million or more inhabitants; four exceed three million. 

At least five South American countries and México are appreciably 
over 50 percent urban; others are near that mark. Some years ago, 
Latin America was regarded as largely agricultural; rural-urban migra- 
tion and industrialization are changing the picture. However, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Haiti, and some smaller Caribbean 
islands remain predominantly rural. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Demographically speaking, certain conclusions stand out immedi- 

46 See footnotes regarding non-coverage in censuses in the UN Demographic 
Yearbooks and the UN Population and Vital Statistics Reports. 

47 Clarence Senior, “Migration and Puerto Rico’s Population Problem,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 285 (Jan., 1953), 
pp. 130-6. 

48 Urbanization has characterized much of the Caribbean since emancipation. 
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ately. One is the great need for intensive study of the populations of 
the region. This will be facilitated if there is more careful and com- 
plete census taking throughout Latin America. Censuses should be put 
on a regular, preferably a decennial basis, and be taken in such a 
way that data are reasonably comparable, in accordance with standards 
worked out by the UN Statistical and Population Commissions. De- 
ficiencies in this matter are especially regrettable inasmuch as adequate 
social and economic planning becomes increasingly difficult when 
numbers, composition, distribution and characteristics of populations 
are unknown or only partially known.*® 

Vital statistics need improvement almost universally. Regis- 
tration areas should be extended as rapidly as feasible, and prompt 
and accurate reporting made obligatory. Current deficiencies are 
partly due to insufficient trained personnel, but also to other factors, 
including populations too often illiterate. To achieve reliable infant 
mortality rates, it will be necessary to insist on reporting of all births, 
and not merely of those surviving until registration. 

Surveys and sample studies of fertility and mortality trends are 
badly needed, the better to check on reported data from censuses and 
to note modifications currently occurring. Again, there are problems 
of training and facilities, as well as of public attitudes. 

There is need for intensive study of historical trends in the popula- 
tons of particular countries or units, not only to provide a basis for 
better estimates and projections, but also to give clues as to socio-psy- 
chological factors behind conjugal and reproductive behavior of the 
various ethnic and cultural groups within the overall population. 

Finally, the population trends of Latin America are highly relevant 
to emerging social and economic change. The impact of these trends 
on such change requires broader and deeper study than heretofore 
given it. To discuss improvements in levels of living, of literacy and 
diffusion of skills, without adequate reference to demographic data, is 
unrealistic. The lacunae in our knowledge about the peoples of the 
region, and of their pluralistic cultural background, point to the need 
for continuing study and research. That progress is being made in that 
direction, particularly by the Latin Americans themselves, is encourag- 
ing. 


#9 See Seminar on Evaluation and Utilization of Population Census Data in Latin 
America (Santiago, Chile, Nov. 30-Dec. 18, 1959), New York: United Na- 
tions, 1960. 














Problems and Prospects of 
Latin American Demography 
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An increased understanding of Latin American population trends, their 

causes and consequences, is important for scientific and practical 
reasons. Thus far, thorough demographic studies of the region and its 
various parts have been relatively few. A factor which has impeded such 
research in the past and will continue to do so in the future (though 
presumably to a lesser degree) is the absence of truly adequate census 

and vital statistics data. One particular pitfall to be avoided in future work | 
is that of being led to completely incorrect conclusions by taking at 
face value data which are in fact highly inaccurate. 


As originally conceived this paper was to document three proposi- | 
tions about Latin American demographic research: 1) that intensive | 
analyses of Latin American populations are important, both scientifically | 
and practically; 2) that amazingly few such analyses have been done; | 
3) that the many problems met in such research constitute a partial ex- 
planation for past neglect and a warning against hasty or uncritical | 
attempts in the future. 

In view of limitations of time and space, a thorough discussion of all | 
three propositions proved impossible. It was decided to treat only of the | 
last, and to illustrate it mainly by a detailed review of problems met with 
in the study of one Latin American nation (not atypical in these re- 
spects ), namely, Venezuela. 

The other two propositions, however, are not particularly startling, 
and, it seems, may fairly be assumed. If evidence is wanted for the first, 
one need only recall a few well-known facts: the current high rate of 
population growth in Latin America, unprecedented in the demographic 
history of the human race and the highest of any major world region 
today; the social, economic and political implications of such rapid 
growth for the region itself; the numerical importance of Latin Ameri- 
cans in the Church and the realistic prospect of their being lost; the cru- 
cial role played by Latin America in current international struggles. Sci- 
entifically speaking, analysis of Latin American population would pro- 
vide a much needed broader base for theoretical generalizations. Prac- 
tically speaking, it would lead to a more realistic understanding of the 
social, political, economic, and even moral problems facing that area. 

For evidence on the second proposition, one need only try to locate 
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reasonably good demographic studies on more than a very few of the 
twenty-one nations involved. The resulting list will be short. 

Whether the needed work will be done in the future remains to be 
seen. But it is certain (and this is the third point mentioned above ) that 
efforts in this direction will meet with many obstacles. Obstacles are 
found in any research, of course, so that Latin American demographic 
studies are not unique in this respect. Indeed many of the specific prob- 
lems encountered are common to all demographic research on nations 
whose statistics are of poor quality. A few do seem unique to Latin 
America, however, and it is precisely these that will prove more difficult 
to overcome. 

The particular problems discussed can be grouped conveniently 
under three headings: 1) unavailability of data; 2) unreliability of data; 
3) availability of unreliable data. The last category is not totally distinct 
from the other two, but its separate mention and consideration will serve 
to emphasize its importance. 

Most of the examples given, as mentioned above, relate to Venezuela, 
which is here taken as a representative case. 

A. Unavailability of Data. It is a commonplace that large areas of 
the world are completely lacking in census data or vital statistics. The 
same cannot be said of Latin America as a region. A brief bibliographic 
survey will show that most countries there have taken and published 
population censuses for many years (generally since the late 19th cen- 
tury), and have made efforts to register vital events, so that time series 
are available for the last few decades.’ 

But a closer look at these materials often proves disappointing. For 
example, not all countries have followed the general pattern of frequent 
census enumerations. Argentina and Uruguay are cases in point. Though 
both are of great interest because of their low fertility and high degree 
of urbanization, detailed research is sharply limited. Argentina has had 
censuses in 1914 and 1947—in other words, only one modern census.” 
Even when results of the next census become available, the researcher 
who wishes to use both censuses together (as is often necessary) will 
find routine methods of analysis inadequate because of the 13 year in- 
tercensal interval, and will be forced into the uncharted waters of tech- 
nical innovation and approximation.* 


1See: U.S. Library of Congress, Census Library Project, General Censuses and 
Vital Statistics in the Americas, comp. under supervision of I. B. Taeuber, 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943, for a list of official census and 
vital statistics publications for each country of North, Central and South 
America. 

* The same is true of Peru (censuses in 1850, 1862, 1876, 1940), Haiti (census 
in 1950), and Bolivia (censuses in 1900 and 1950). 

‘There are a number of countries for which this problem exists, for example: 
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In Uruguay, no census has been taken since 1908. In this situation 
one can get virtually no information on the age structure or the rate of 
growth of the Uruguayan population in modern times. 

In Venezuela, the problems at times were a little more unusual. Thus, 
although a rather good census was taken in 1950 (the eighth national 
census ) and an impressive publication program begun, the program is 
still not complete—that is, as of now (September, 1960) two volumes 
containing detailed information on four of the twenty states have not 
yet been published, the last to appear having come out in late spring of 
1959. With the 1960 census well under way, it is doubtful that the miss- 
ing volumes will ever appear. 

Another gap in the 1950 census is the absence of any information on 
income. The preface to one of the volumes notes with all seriousness that 
while data on income were collected, there was no room for tabulations 
on that topic. In view of the sometimes lavish use of space on other 
topics, some of less general interest, it is not unduly cynical to suspect 
political reasons for the withholding of the data. 

The examples just given relate to the availability of census data. But 
the same general situation prevails with respect to vital statistics—almost 
all countries publish some statistics on births, deaths, marriages, etc., 
but closer examination often shows that needed information is not in- 
cluded. 


In a discussion of availability of data, another kind of unavailability | 


has to be kept in mind—it might be termed “relative unavailability.” This 
term would draw attention to the fact that there exist in the United 


States probably no more than ten libraries that contain sufficient census, | 


vital statistics and other materials to support an intensive program of 
demographic research on Latin America.‘ Thus for many, the geo- 
graphical obstacle to effective research may be the first and last. 

B. Unreliability of Data. Granted that a large body of demographic 
data is available for Latin America as a whole and for particular coun- 
tries, how accurate are they? The answer briefly is that Latin American 
data are not the worst in the world but they run Asia and Africa a close 
race for the bottom spot. It might be noted in passing, that as a result 
of their recent colonial status, some African and Asian populations have 
better demographic data and have been more thoroughly studied than 
many Latin American countries. 


Paraguay (censuses in 1936 and 1950), Costa Rica (1927 and 1950), Colom- 
bia (1938 and 1951), and Chile (1940 and 1952). 

4 The Library of Congress, Columbus Memorial (D.C.), New York Public, Har- 
vard, and University of Florida come to mind immediately. No doubt Ii- 
braries at other universities with Latin American studies programs could be 

added to the list, but still the total would be small. 
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In any case, routine quality checks of population statistics for almost 
any of the Latin American states, supplemented with some knowledge 
of the data collecting procedures, point to considerable inaccuracies. 

In Venezuela, for instance, registration of live births was not com- 
pulsory until 1940, and then only in urban Caracas, an area containing 
approximately 5 per cent of the total population. By 1953 compulsory 
registration had been extended to the Caracas metropolitan area and to 
fifteen other cities. But still this covered only 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion.” Under such conditions a high proportion of births must go un- 
registered. And a comparison of registered births with census enumera- 
tions by single years of age indicates quite clearly that such is the case. 

In the census enumerations, digit preference (i.e., the reporting of 
excessive numbers at certain favored ages, for instance, at ages ending 
in round numbers such as 0 or 5, or at ages with special social or legal 
significance such as 18 or 21) was about the same in the 1941 and 1950 
censuses as in the United States census of 1880, using Myers’ index of 
concentration as a criterion.* More generally, the United Nations, using 
Whipples’ index to measure roughly the same thing, found that of the 
Latin American nations, only Argentina in 1947 had “highly accurate” 
age data. All other Latin American countries examined fell into the 
lowest two categories from the standpoint of accuracy, designated by 
the United Nations as “rough,” and “very rough.”* 

Using the United Nations’ age-sex ratio (which is a more general 
indicator of defects in census age distributions ), one finds that the 1950 
Venezuelan census enumeration was worse than India’s in 1931, New 
Zealand’s Maori’s in 1950, and the Fiji Islands’ in 1950. In terms of the 
descriptive categories worked out by the United Nations in connection 
with this index, Venezuelan data as late as 1950 would be described as 
“subject to relatively severe fluctuations,” and it comes close to falling 
in the last category—“subject to extreme or markedly severe fluctua- 
tions.”® 

In certain cases, the data are obviously erroneous, as can be seen at 


5 See: Dario Curiel, “La estadistica epidemiolégica en Venezuela,” Estadistica, 
17 (March, 1959), pp. 129-130; and Ricardo Archila, Historia de la Sanidad 
en Venezuela, 2 vols., Caracas: Imprenta Nacional, 1956, Vol. 1, passim. 

6 For an explanation of this index, see Robert J. Myers, “Errors and Bias in the 
Reporting of Ages in Census Data,” Transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
America, 41 (October, 1940), 395-415. Reprinted in U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Handbook of Statistical Methods for Demographers (preliminary 
edition—second printing) by A. J. Jaffe, Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1951, pp. 115-125. 

7 United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1955, New York: United Nations, 1955, 
pp. 19-20. 

8 United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1952, New York: United Nations, 
1952, p. 23. 
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a glance. This is true of the population counts of young children in 1936 
and 1941; heavy underenumeration shows up immediately in the re- 
spective age pyramids. It is also true of census data on marital status; 
for the total population and for many age groups in the middle adult 
years, the proportion reported as either married or living in consensual 
unions is absurdly low, given Venezuela’s birth rate of 40 to 45 per 
1,000 and its annual growth rate of approximately 3 per cent. 

Added to the usual inaccuracies resulting from widespread illiteracy 
of the population and from inadequacies in the census-taking organiza- 
tion and procedure, there are others from time to time which are appar- 
ently the result of political machinations. In official commentaries on 
both the 1936 and 1941 censuses, complaints have been registered that 
data were falsified in the interest of one or another faction or regional 
group. As one commentator delicately put it, “The figures for the dif- 
ferent Federal Entities in the censuses prior to 1941 present considerable 
discrepancies which only can be attributed to quantitative alterations 
owing to influences extraneous to the census process.”® 

Errors of this sort are particularly disturbing to the demographer 
because their existence, type and size can seldom be known for certain. 
The charges may be based on false suspicions, but one can seldom be 
sure. And if data has been falsified, only one intimately acquainted with 
the political background would be in a position to know what sort of 
allowances might be made to rectify the data at least partially. Such 
errors are inherently non-routine, so that routine methods of detecting 
and correcting them are useless. 

C. Availability of Unreliable Data. By now it should be clear that 
one can find a great deal of population statistics on Latin America and 
that most of them are apt to be fairly unsatisfactory. The very existence 
of this large body of unreliable data constitutes our third problem. It is 
a problem insofar as the temptation is always there to engage in what 
might be called “face-value analysis”’—that is, demographic analysis 
which assumes that any published data are approximately accurate, and 
then emerges with radically wrong conclusions about the empirical state 
of affairs under study. 

Of course, incorrect conclusions can lead to positive benefits in the 
long run, as is often the case in the development of scientific theory or of 
insight into some concrete phenomenon, where the right error properly 
made can be quite fruitful. But on the whole, both practical and scienti- 
fic progress are best served by valid empirical findings. 

The remainder of this paper is devoted to a few examples of con- 
clusions which are certainly, or at least probably, erroneous, and yet 

9 Juan Alvarado Franquiz, Commentarios al VII censo de poblacién de Venezuela, 
Caracas: Editorial Grafolit, 1947, p. 7 (translation from the Spanish). 
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would quite likely result from “face-value analysis” of Venezuelan data. 

The first is mainly of historical interest, and would not trap the pres- 
ent-day researcher unless he were to be most careless. But it illustrates 
the point at issue. 

The problem centers around the 1920 Venezuelan census, which it is 
now agreed was an extraordinarily bad one.’° According to this enumer- 
ation, Venezuela had a total population of some 2,412,000, including 
indigenous Indians. But, the third national census in 1891 had recorded 
a total of 2,324,000; and the latest official estimate for 1919 had been 
2,818,000 (mathematical extrapolation from 1891). Why was the 1920 
figure so low? Part of the answer lay in the fact that the area covered in 
1891 had been considerably larger, but it was doubtful that this could 
be the full explanation. 

Many raised a cry of alarm for the few years following. Venezuela’s 
population was hardly growing; the implied average rate of increase 
since 1891 was only 0.2 per cent per year, a truly humiliating rate of 
growth. 

With the 1926 census, all was well again.’! This count gave a total 
population of 2,891,000 (3,027,000 counting estimated indigenous In- 
dians ), a figure that fell right on the curve extrapolated from the 1891 
figure using the 1881-91 average annual rate of increase. Taking the 
1920 figure at face-value, one obtained an average annual growth rate 
for 1920-26 of approximately 3.0 per cent, which in those days of high 
mortality was impossible without heavy immigration or an abnormal age 
structure. Obviously, the 1920 census had missed a considerably larger 
proportion of the total population (an additional 15 per cent or so) than 
either its predecessor or successor. But face-value analysis had led some 
to conclude for a while that Venezuela was in danger of becoming a 
dying nation. The government statisticians themselves went so far as to 
publish for the years between 1920 and 1926 official population estimates 
based on the 1920 census total (see Table 1). 

Having seen that Venezuela’s 1920 de-population “scare” was a bogus 
one, let us now see what face-value analysis has to say about Venezuelan 
fertility in the decades since. 

First, let us look at the crude birth rates, taking five year averages 
since 1920 (see Table 2). These indicate a rising trend in natality, re- 
versed slightly in 1930-34, but re-established and even accelerated 
10 The results of this census were never published in separate volumes. See, how- 


ever, Direccién General de Estadistica, Anuario Estadistico de Venezuela, 
1938, Caracas, 1939, which published some of the major results of the 1920 


census. 
11 See: Venezuela, Comisaria General del Censo Nacional, Quinto censo nacional 
de los estados unidos de Venezuela . . . levantado en los dias 31 de enero 


y 1, 2 y 3 de febrero de 1926, 4 vols., Caracas: Tipografia Universal, 1926. 
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TABLE 1 


Total Population of Venezuela 
(Selected Dates ) 








Year Population Year Population 
1881 2,075,245 1921 2,443,960 °° 
1891 2,323,527 1922 2,464,674 °° 
1908 2,604,898 * 1923 2,490,604 °? 
1913 2,720,945 * 1924 2,562,334 °? 
1918 2,797,093 * 1925 2.590,334 °? 
1919 2,807,683 * 1926 3,026,878 ” 
1920 9,411,952 ” 1936 3,467,839 ” 





* Indicates official estimate based on 1891 census. 

» Includes tribal Indians (estimated ). 

© Official estimate based on 1920 census. 

Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Venezuela: Summary 
of Biostatistics, Washington, 1944; and United Nations, Demographic Year- 
book (various editions ). 

TABLE 2 
Average Crude Birth Rate by Five-Year 
Periods, Venezuela, 1920-1954 








Time Period __Crude Birth Rate Time Perior Crude Birth Rate 
1920-1924 29.9 1940-1944 35.8 
1925-1929 31.4 1945-1949 39.0 
1930-1934 28.2 1950-1954 44.6 
1935-1939 32.7 1955-1957 46.5° 





* Provisional figures for 1956 and 1957; three-year average. 
Source: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook (various editions ). 





sharply after that period, rising to approximately 45 per 1,000 in the | 


mid-1950’s. Apparently, Venezuelan fertility has been rising. 
To gain further evidence on the point it might be helpful to look at 


another common measure of natality, the ratio of children 0-4 to females | 


in the reproductive ages (15 to 44 years), as calculated from census data 
on age and sex (see Table 3). These data also indicate a rise in fertility, 
accelerating after 1936. Thus the two pieces of evidence are in close 
agreement. 

Once again, however, face-value analysis has proved misleading. In 
fact, Venezuelan fertility has probably risen only very slightly since 
1920; the increase suggested by the data just examined is largely a statisti- 
cal artifact. 

The rise in the crude birth rate is mainly the result of gradual im- 
provement in completeness of birth registration; the sharp upward swing 
after 1935-39 is accounted for by a complete overhauling of the govern- 
ment’s vital statistics system following the end of the Gomez regime in 
1936.'* Support for this interpretation is found in the fact that the time 
12U.S. Library of Congress, Census Library Project, op. cit., p. 93; and Inter- 
American Statistical Institute, Temporary Organizing Committee, Statistical 
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TABLE 3 
Year Child-Woman Ratio Year Child-Woman Ratio 
1926 534 1941 640 
1936 583 1950 767 





Source: Computed from data in appropriate Venezuelan census volumes. 


series of crude death rates shows a similar sharp upswing for the few 
years immediately after 1936, interrupting a continuous downward trend 
since 1920. A hint of the same short upsurge is to be observed in time 
series of the stillbirth ratio and the infant mortality rate, though these 
series do not include sufficient years prior to 1936 to make this pattern 
unambiguous.'* Nevertheless, it seems clear that improving registration, 
not rising fertility, lies behind the observed trend in the crude birth rate. 

What of the series of child-woman ratios just mentioned? Here two 
factors are involved in unknown proportions: 1) improvements in in- 
fant and early childhood mortality; 2) improvements in the enumeration 
of infants and young children. Obviously, the lower the infant and 
childhood mortality, the greater the proportion of births occurring in 
the five years preceding the census that survive to be enumerated at 
ages 0-4; and, at the time of the census, the child-woman ratio will natur- 
ally be larger. In Venezuela, as in most developing countries, infant 
mortality has in fact been declining over the last few decades. 

Similarly, if we make the reasonable assumption that each successive 
census after 1936 was generally more accurate than the one preceding 
it, then it is likely that the proportion of children 0-4 ‘not enumerated 
has declined appreciably up to 1950. This too, would yield a higher child- 
woman ratio at each succeeding census. 

In sum, the steady increase observed in Table 3 signifies not so much 
that on the average, women were having more children, but that a higher 
proportion of persons born were surviving to the census date, and a 
higher proportion of those surviving were being enumerated. 

Recent studies in historical demography would urge caution about 
concluding that no rise in fertility has occurred.’* But in the absence of 
contradictory evidence, it would be safe to say such a rise has been small, 


Activities of the American Nations, Elizabeth Phelps (ed.), Washington: IASI, 
1941, pp. 653 ff. 

18 For time-series of Venezuelan population statistics in convenient form, see: U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Venezuela: Summary of 
Biostatistics, Washington: Bureau of the Census, 1944; and United Nations, 
Demographic Yearbook, various years. 

14 See: John T. Krause, “Some Implications of Recent Works in Historical Demog- 
raphy,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, (The Hague) I (Janu- 
ary, 1959), 164-88; William Petersen, “The Demographic Transition in the 
Netherlands,” American Sociological Review, 25 (June, 1960), 337-47; Irene 
B. Taeuber, “Japan’s Demographic Transition Re-examined,” Population 
Studies, 14 (July, 1960), 28-39. 
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many times smaller than is indicated by the data presented above. For 
most purposes, an assumption of high and unchanging fertility since 
1920 is the most reasonable one. 

Another example of misleading results which merits brief discussion 
is taken from the field of internal migration. For the 1941 to 1950 period 
in Venezuela, a study of interstate net migration by means of the stand- 
ard census survival ratio method yielded results that were misleading 
in two respects.’ First of all, there is a common tendency of the standard 
method to exaggerate the gain of those states with positive net migration, 
and correspondingly to exaggerate the loss to those states with negative 
net migration. This bias results from the fact that in a country of such 
great regional diversity as Venezuela, one assumption underlying the 
standard census survival ratio method of estimating net migration 
(namely, that the mortality level in each state is the same as that of the 
total native population) is not even approximately correct. 

The second difficulty arises in those states with large numbers of 
indigenous Indians. Routine estimates of net migration for those states 
were found to be much too high as a result of intercensal “passing” of 
indigenous Indians into the native population. That is, indigenous In- 
dians who were not enumerated in the 1941 census but were enumer- 
ated in the 1950 census so as to be included in the age-sex data for 
the states in question show up as interstate inmigrants when the rou- 
tine method of analysis is used. The most extreme example of this 
was found in the state of Bolivar. According to the estimate derived 





ee 


by the standard method, this state had a net migration gain of some | 


four thousand persons ( +3,929). According to estimates adjusted to 
take account of the shift of Indians from the indigenous to the non- 
indigenous category, Bolivar had a net migration loss of approxi- 
mately five thousand (-5,139). Thus, the standard measure was com- 
pletely misleading as to the direction as well as the size of net migra- 
tion for that particular state. 

More illustrations could be given, but these should suffice to make 
the point clear. The Latin American region can be a fruitful area of 
study for those interested in population and related social and cultural 
factors. And it no doubt will become more so as time goes by. Population 
data will become more reliable consequent to improvements in censuses 
and vital registration systems. Demographic techniques, models and 
theory presumably will increase in range and power as analytic tools. 
But still truly worthwhile analysis will require that these tools be known 
and utilized and that the pitfalls outlined above be known and avoided. 
15 For a full description of this technique, see: Everett S. Lee et al., Population 

Redistribution and Economic Growth: United States, 1870-1950, Vol. |, 

Methodological Considerations and Reference Tables, Philadelphia: American 

Philosophical Society, 1957, pp. 15-56. 
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Democracy Versus Economic 
Security in the 
Underdeveloped Nations 


Edward L. Henry 


St. John’s University (Minnesota ) 


The hypothesis is advanced that in the nations freed since World War II, 

the equalitarian element in modern democracy will seriously impede the 
economic growth which is a necessary though not sufficient condition 

for a stable democracy. The equality ideal in its matured form calls for 
redistributive measures and a welfare state, which the economic resources of 
the new nations at this point in their development cannot support. The 
result is likely to be regimentation now and loss of democracy 

for the foreseeable future. 


The Rousseauvian concept of “equality” as interpreted historically 
in the United States provided a theoretical base for the fruition of Jack- 
sonian democracy in America in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
A contemporary observer of that union of equality with democratic in- 
stitutions, Alexis DeTocqueville, raised the question of whether free- 
dom and equality are compatible. Latter-day analysts like Walter Lipp- 
mann, with the advantage of a century of hindsight, seem to be reply- 
ing in the negative." 

DeTocqueville’s and Lippmann’s pessimism about Western-style 
democracy remain for history to confirm or reject. However, the hypo- 
thesis that too much equality is dangerous for freedom and for demo- 
cratic institutions can perhaps be stated more sharply and verified more 
quickly by applying it to the post-colonial nations of this decade. 

This paper takes DeTocqueville’s hypothesis that the relationship 
between equality and freedom might be a negative one and, applying 
its logic to the newly emerging nations, suggests that a precipitous re- 
alization of economic equality through redistributive measures may well 
doom the possibility of both democracy and freedom in these countries 
over the next decade or two. The conclusions are admittedly impres- 
sionistic and suggestive only. Further empirical research is needed for 


1 Alexis DeTocqueville, Democracy in America, New York: Mentor, 1956; Walter 
Lippmann, The Public Philosophy, Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1955. 
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firm generalizations, but rich opportunities for such investigation now 
exist. 


THE PROBLEM 


Of the commonly mentioned prerequisites for democracy such as 
literacy, homogeneity, common media of communication, and a tradition 
of evolving experience with democratic institutions, it would seem that 
the most ineluctable and most pervasive is a minimum of economic well- 
being. In the emergent nations, considerable economic growth today is 
a prerequisite of such well-being and for purpose of analysis we shall 
isolate this pre-condition from others. 

Given the union between equalitarianism and democratic institu- 
tions as has been effected in the West today, it becomes almost a social 
law that such equalitarian democracy and economic growth are incom- 
patible in the new nations and that without such growth the modern 
version of democracy is foredoomed for the foreseeable future. This is 
not to suggest that growth is assured without democracy or that demo- 
cracy is assured in the presence of economic abundance. Economic 
abundance is only a necessary condition for democracy, not a sufficient 
condition. If we hold other variables constant we can attempt to analyze 
the formidable obstacle democracy faces in a static economic situation, 
given population pressures. 

The dilemma facing these expectant countries can be stated this 
way: acceptance of the democratic ideology today in these areas has 
unleashed an irresistable demand for political equality. This political 
equality in turn metamorphizes into a demand for more economic equal- 
ity via redistributive social and economic measures. This type of eco- 
nomic reform in turn undercuts economic growth, a fundamental requis- 
ite of democratic government in these countries. But to achieve economic 
growth without outside help requires economic regimentation. This will 
jeopardize political freedom. In short, to break through the economic 
barriers to a stable democracy, totalitarian measures may be necessary. 
On the other hand, practice of democratic methods makes economic 
growth problematical—given the suppressed wants of the masses and 
the scant resources relative to population. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC SITUATION 


In developing this theme, let us first take a sketchy look at the ma- 
terial conditions under which these people are living and then at the 
implications of these conditions for democracy and for growth. We are 
speaking of nations comprising better than half of the world’s popula- 
tion. These peoples are living in Africa, Asia, the Middle East and parts 
of South and Central America. Per capita income in these areas measures 
little more than $100 as against $2,000-plus per year in the United States 
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and $800 in Russia. There is some reason to believe that this income per 
head in a number of countries is actually smaller than it was a century 
or more ago.” One reason, of course, is that a Malthusian condition now 
persists in some of these countries—high fertility rates and declining mor- 
tality rates are eating up potential surpluses that would otherwise go 
into capital goods. From 1937 to 1957 the increase in India’s population 
equalled half the present population of the United States. During India’s 
first five year plan, at least half the added production was absorbed by 
population growth.® 


Introduction of new drugs has dropped morbidity rates drastically 
and lowered death rates to one-half of pre-war levels. Introduction of 
DDT to Formosa, for instance, reduced the malaria rate from one in 
four of the population to one in 200. As a result, density in some countries 
has reached formidable proportions—as in Java where it is 1,000 per 
square mile compared with 57 in the United States.* 


OTHER ECONOMIC GROWTH IMPEDIMENTS 


Economically these countries are launching their push for economic 
growth with a much less favorable ratio of labor to other resources than 
was true of the West when it began the same process. A country with 
a very high birth rate tends to have a smaller proportion of its popula- 
tion in the most productive age brackets, a larger proportion in the con- 
suming, non-productive category. Trained personnel are scarce, trans- 
portation and port facilities inadequate, and the literacy rate is as low 
as ten per cent in some of these countries. Institutions taken for granted 
in the West are still primitive or non-existent, particularly well-accepted 
systems of business law, civil service, and public finance and credit. 
Many of the richest natural resources have been skimmed off in past 
years and existing marginal resources must be exploited at a higher cost 
per unit. Compounding the problem still further, these countries are 
trying to telescope their revolutions into a decade or two, where it took 
centuries in the West. Such rapid retooling involves profound psycho- 
logical adjustments and revolutionary changes in thought patterns, 
habits of living, religious practices, and other social relationships. This 
involves dislocation and, temporarily at least, less effective use of exist- 
ing human resources. As a result of these and other factors, growth of 


2 Simon Kuznets, “Underdeveloped Countries and the Pre-Industrial Phase in the 
Advanced Countries: An Attempt at Comparison,” Paper to the World Popu- 
lation Conference, Rome, 1954. 

3 Barbara Ward, “Economic Nato for One Billion,” New York Times Magazine 
(October 19, 1958), p. 83. 

4 Population figures are from the 1958 United Nations Demographic Yearbook. The 
income figures are from the United Nations Statistical Office. They are U.N. 
estimates based on official data. 
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national product in the emergent nations is 2.5 per cent per year, scarcely 
enough or in some cases, not enough, to keep up with burgeoning popu- 
lation. In the industrialized countries generally, on the other hand, the 
economic product is growing at the rate of 4.5 per cent, enough to widen 
the per capita wealth gap between the rich and the poor nations.* 


ECONOMIC LEVEL AND GOOD GOVERNMENT 


Given these facts, what implications can be drawn from them? First, 
present and prospective economic levels in these countries, while not a 
certain bar to freedom and democratic government, present a highly 
problematical atmosphere for development of freedom. The relationship 
between minimum economic levels and good government has been self- 
evident to many observers. Aristotle refers to the instability of govern- 
ment in states where property extremes are great. Both he and Plato 
attempt to justify slavery on the grounds that it provides economic se- 
curity to the citizenry class so that it may participate intelligently in 
conduct of government. Jefferson refers to the need for a propertied 
farmer class as a buffer against radical changes. Marx holds that poverty 
leads to revolution. The themes of Belloc, Hayek, Adler and Kelso, Potter 
and others suggest similar intimate relationships between flourishing 
democracy and minimum economic standards.*® 

The rationale is simple. One would not reasonably expect much virtue 
or justice of men who live habitually in such a condition of extreme 
poverty that they must fight with one another constantly for the sake of 
mere survival.’ It is not accidental, as Leo Strauss points out, that the 
theological conception of more perfect, pre-fallen man has its setting in 
a “Garden of Eden.”® 

It may be that Americans in particular among the democratic nations 
of the West have stressed in their typical idealism the high moral sig- 
nificance of democracy, but forgotten the hard socio-economic factors 


5 Rockefeller Report, III, New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1958, p. 73. 

6 See Hilaire Belloc, An Essay on the Restoration of Property, London: The Dis- 
tributist League, 1936; Friedrich A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom, Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, 1944; M. J. Adler and Louis Kelso, The Capitalist 
Manifesto, New York: Random House, 1958; David Potter, People of Plenty, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 

7 “In the richer countries economic progress and rising levels of income mean more 
elbow room for everybody and therefore give more force to the ideals of ra- 
tional generosity. When people are better off and have greater security they 
feel freer to give up privileges and to let down barriers which keep others out 
and are more prepared to carry the costs of common burdens. And this process, 
in its turn, strengthens the foundation for continuing economic progress.” 
Gunnar Myrdal, Rich Lands and Poor, New York: Harper and Bros., 1956, 
p. 40. 

8 Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956, p. 150. 
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that undergird it. This may have led us since the days of Woodrow 
Wilson’s “self-determination” to a too hasty reliance on idealistic slogans 
of natural rights and dignity of man and to too little reliance upon cold 
assessment of socio-economic data as basic elements in the creation and 
maintenance of democratic societies. Hence, the temptation always ex- 
ists to center blame on human frailties rather than on environmental 
factors for the failure of democracy to fructify. This may lead to an 
attitude of superiority on the part of the democratically advanced na- 
tions, one that reflects itself in public policies—such as reaction against 
economic assistance programs.’ 

For the sake of perspective the facts of our own political history 
must not be forgotten. Mass democracy in the West followed on the 
heels of the Industrial Revolution after economic conditions began to 
ease, not before.’° There is a strong case for believing as David Potter 
does that modern “democracy is clearly most appropriate for countries 
which enjoy an economic surplus and least appropriate for countries 
where there is an economic insufficiency.” 


EQUALITY AND ECONOMIC REDISTRIBUTION 


Secondly, I would suggest more explicitly than I have done above, 
that the aspiration for democracy and freedom which is the core feature 
of the “great awakening” in under-developed countries inevitably gives 
rise to great expectations concerning economic opportunity or economic 
equality, however you may wish to term it. These nations are receiving 
the complete and mature corpus of equalitarianism from the West, both 
political and economic. Unlike its development in the West, however, 
the equality concept today is being pushed to logical extremes pre- 
cipitously rather than in stages. Social and economic welfare doctrines 
are certainly being accepted as part of the democratic package. 

Thus, in the new nations the pattern calls for granting mass political 
equality before a modicum of economic security has been achieved, 
inverting the process that usually prevailed in the West. But a democ- 
racy which sets equality as its goal must promise opportunity, for the 
goal of equality becomes a mockery unless there is a means of attaining 
it. In the U.S. the principle of equality historically could be upheld in 
all sincerity because economic goals were easily attainable, as on the 
open frontier. But in countries where even decent subsistence, much 


® See Potter, op. cit., p. 137. He says that “this has a great deal to do with the 
widespread impression in the world that the Americans are somehow, hypo- 
crites.” 

10 Universal suffrage for men was not achieved prior to 1850 in the United States 
and considerably later than that in England. Agitation for redistributive social 
welfare measures really began after this point was reached. 

11 Potter, op. cit., p. 112. 
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less comfort, lies beyond the grasp of the vast majority of people, it is a 
deception to offer the individual as good a chance as anyone else to 
compete for non-existent prizes or to assure him of his freedom to go 
where he wishes when there is no place to go." 

The use of the equality plea by political leaders threatens a huge 
social waste and extensive psychological damage by unleashing an ex- 
cess of participants and a paucity of rewards. This can be avoided it 
would seem only where an economic surplus and a viable economy exist 
already or can shortly be achieved. The pie must be made big enough 
to satisfy all if conflict over its division is to be averted. This means, of 
course, economic growth, and it means rapid growth rather than the 
gradual, leisurely type that characterized Western economies through 
two centuries of history. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH AND SELF-DENIAL 


Yet, there seems to be some contradiction between establishing the 
necessary conditions for such economic growth and achieving the eco- 
nomic security which the newly enfranchised masses impatiently seek. 
The classical economists from Malthus on believed that poverty for the 
masses is a necessary condition for growth in young economies. Con- 
sumption must be restricted and income saved if the economic surplus 
necessary for capital goods is to be accumulated. These are harsh eco- 
nomic facts of life which no amount of moralizing will conjure away. 
Alfred Marshall maintains that the great economists have looked favor- 
ably upon the equality ideal but feared its consequences if implemented 
too quickly. “They were without exception,” he says, “devoted to the 
doctrine that the well-being of the whole people should be the ultimate 
goal of all private effort and all public policy.”* But they feared that 
reform with equality as its goal is an economically dislocating process 
and that large-scale inequalities would have to remain for some time 
if a decrease in production is to be avoided. Ricardo added the disturb- 
ing thought that redistributive measures can be effective only briefly, if 
at all, because higher living standards will accelerate population growth 
to a point where it outruns the new living standards. 

In fact, Aneurin Bevan, British statesman, suggested once in a lecture 
that “it is highly doubtful whether the achievements of the Industrial 
Revolution would have been permitted if the franchise had been uni- 
versal. It is doubtful because a great deal of the capital aggregations 
that we are at present enjoying are the results of the wages that our 
fathers went without.”'* What he is saying is that nature gives up a 


12 Potter, ibid., p. 137. 
13 Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics, London: Macmillan, 1916, p. 41. 
14 Aneurin Bevin, “Democratic Values,” Fabian Tract. No. 282. 
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surplus grudgingly and that growth implies brakes on consumption so 
that released resources can be used for capital accumulation. In a demo- 
cratic nation, however, people living on the brink of starvation are apt 
to demand redistributive measures that dissipate capital accumulation. 
Backward countries today can afford social security welfare measures 
no better than the West could in the initial phases of its industrialization. 
But the West then did not have to contend with a vox populi made ef- 
fective in its demands by a mass democracy committment and with a 
people whose hunger was constantly whetted by political leaders prom- 
ising better things to come. 

Even strongly ensconced dictatorships cannot wholly ignore the 
hunger for consumption goods. One of the perennial frictions in the 
Soviet hierarchy, for instance, is the tension between hunger for con- 
sumption goods and the need of capital goods and military hardware 
for expansion and military adventures. Khrushchev’s latest Seven Year 
Plan represents bread thrown to the impatient Russian people. Such re- 
luctant concessions to a people whose goods output is eight times that 
of the under-developed nations and whose government is totalitarian, 
underlines the explosive realities of the situation in the nations under 
study. It is not easy to give power to the people and then ask them to 
forego some immediate delights. 


THE DILEMMA 


An interesting hypothesis, therefore, develops, namely that demo- 
cratic aspirations for economic security may jeopardize economic growth 
in the underdeveloped nations. Without this economic growth, however, 
the economic minima for democracy cannot be achieved. This presents 
an apparent dilemma: either abandon democratic privileges now to cre- 
ate minimal socio-economic conditions for stable democracy later, or 
accept the democratic package now and forfeit it later. It is a pro- 
crustean bed for democratic intellectuals in these countries who may 
now be realizing that this is the cruel choice that they may have to live 
with over the next decade or more. 

The logic of the situation may well involve a voluntary but more 
likely a forced relinquishment of the immediate hopes for equality even 
where democratically inclined statesmen are in control. Given the race 
between population and food which presently faces many of these coun- 
tries, an economic surplus cannot be accumulated without hardship. 
As Barbara Ward emphasizes, “it takes Draconian discipline to wring 
annual savings of 15 per cent of national income from peoples living on 
the margin of subsistence. In fact, the evidence suggests so far that it 
requires totalitarian leadership and control.”'* How far the regimenta- 


15 Ward, op. cit., p. 83. 
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tion must go depends on a variety of factors: the size of the output goal; 
the degree of diversification of industry to be achieved; the length of 
time allowed to achieve industrial goals; the extent to which static pre- 
industrial conditions impede the process, and so forth. 

These considerations explain in large part the harsh measures that 
have been used in Soviet Russia to force a peasant economy into the 
world’s second largest industrial nation in the relatively short space of 
thirty years. It also explains the regimentative measures of the Chinese 
government. Russia is forcing more than 50 per cent of its national in- 
come into capital investment and armaments, the West about 28 per 
cent for the same purposes.’® 

As a matter of fact, the logic of the economic situation is already 
among the factors threatening to undermine the democratic adventures 
in Asia and elsewhere. The initial bloom of expectations concerning 
democracy and equality is fading in greater or lesser degree in a number 
of ex-colonial nations. Pakistan, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, China, Egypt, 
Iran, and Iraq have accepted military or quasi-military regimes. Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia has told his country to turn its back on that 
“imported system” and substitute what he calls “guided democracy.” A 
large measure of Castro’s regimentation is to effect reforms that theoreti- 
cally ought to raise output. It may be true that economic logic may not 
be the immediate cause of military coups, but it certainly is used fre- 
quently as the rationale. 

For the liberal democrats in the West, the softening perspective of 
time has dulled the facts of their own conversion to modern democracy. 
For them the harsh alternatives that seem to face the new nations are 
indeed depressing. Perhaps in the West the realities are so shocking be- 
cause we have assumed that the only imperative for establishment of 
freedom is the will for freedom and that education in the morality of 
democracy will achieve democracy. We have hesitated to analyze the 
proposition that material conditions may be necessary prerequisites and 
that equalitarianism is not, in itself, as DeTocqueville warned us, a 
one-way street to freedom. 


FURTHER RESEARCH NEEDED 


Sociologists and their fellow professionals in related disciplines to- 
day have unique and perhaps unparalleled opportunities to develop and 
test hypotheses concerning the material conditions requisite to the rise 
of free societies. The rising new nations provide the laboratories and 
their day-to-day history, the case studies. India, for instance, has ac- 
cepted the theory and values of the free society, but its commitment to 
them by way of modern democracy may well founder on the rocks of 


16 Rockefeller, loc. cit. 
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hard material conditions such as excessive and intransigent pluralism 
of religio-linguistic minorities; absence of matured socio-political in- 
stitutions; and class and caste preoccupations that impede normal work- 
ing relationships among human beings, to mention a few. Last, but not 
least, there remains for India and the other aspiring democracies like her 
the problem of this paper: whether or not a heavy commitment to equal- 


ity with its ominous overtones for economic growth may not foreclose 
in itself the chance for freedom. 








A Perspective for Role Theory 


Victor Gioscia 
Queens College 


The use of the concept of role as the meeting point of theories of culture 
and theories of personality is examined and found to be caught in a 
double theoretical pressure. While serving to unite some of the generality 
of cultural theories with some of the specificity of personality theories, 

the concept of role is alternately stretched and constricted, resulting 

in a situation of theoretical ambiguity. This is due to the lack of a 
perspective which would strengthen the generalizing power of the concept 
of role without eliminating any of its specific reference. The following 
article attempts to outline such a perspective. 


Are similar patterns of thought the result of individual patterns of 
learning or do they derive from a common cultural origin? This question 
mirrors the problem of individualism-collectivism and so reaches into 
the heart of sociology. Between individualistic theories of personality 
and syncretic theories of culture, sociology has lately witnessed an in- 
creasing compromise via the concept of role. 

The theoretical treatment of role behavior has progressed far beyond 
the anecdotal treatment which characterized the works of pioneers in 
this field. The works of Linton, Newcomb, Mead, and others too numer- 
ous to mention has led to more recent studies—for example, the work of 
Parsons and Shils, and more recently the work of Sarbin.’ However, the 
accumulation of a wealth of empirical studies has generated the need 
for a more comprehensive theory. 

The following study attempts to focus on one of the possible per- 
spectives which might conceivably serve this need. It is the author's 
thesis that there is a tension between the polar opposites of analysis and 
synthesis, which gives rise alternately to periods of nominalism and of 
syncretism in the formulation of theories. Thus, despite an increasing 
adoption of the General Theory of Action, and of the wider use of the 
psychoanalytic point of view, the formulation of a role theory seems at 
present to suffer from a nominalistic approach. 

What is advocated is a new approach to the formulation of role 
theory, since it no longer seems fruitful to add, subtract, multiply or 
divide “factors” of role, yet some sort of methodology for generalizing 


® This article is a slightly revised version of a paper delivered at the annual 
convention of the American Catholic Sociological Soicety in August, 1959. 

1T. R. Sarbin, “Role Theory,” Handbook of Social Psychology, G. Lindzey (ed.), 
Cambridge, Mass.: Addison Wesley Co., 1954, Vol. I, pp. 223-258. 
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the myriad aspects of role theory needs to be developed and tested. It is 
assumed throughout the following discussion that all human action is a 
form of expression of meaningful relation, i.e., of communication. The 
study forms a small part of the general problem of the relation of knowl- 
edge, behavior and history. 


MANNHEIM AND HEGEL ON “MEDIATION” 


In his Essays on the Sociology of Culture,’ Karl Mannheim again 
displays that peculiar form of Hegelianism which has come to be associ- 
ated with his thinking. Mannheim says that Hegel made a lasting con- 
tribution to scientific methodology when he pointed out that to observe 
an object is to grasp it in its mediate character. It is this concept of 
mediation which needs clarification with reference to roles. 

The problem as Mannheim seems to define it is this: we need some 
sort of frame of reference which will unify our observations on role com- 
munication, yet that frame of reference cannot dictate in advance what 
role communication is. On the other hand we must recognize that iso- 
lated acts of observation cannot lead to a unified comprehension. It is 
Mannheim’s contention that this gap can be bridged by Hegel’s concept 
of mediation. Simply stated, mediation means that we must include 
what we know of the surrounding circumstances in our act of observa- 
tion, yet this inclusion must be provisional and tentative. For example, 
if one is making a study of Renaissance art, one does not merely look 
at the manifest content of the paintings and sculpture. It is necessary 
to investigate which of the Medicis was the patron for the particular 
work, what the patron’s wishes were with respect to the work, how well 
the artist was able to translate his understanding of what was expected 
of him into the terms of his creative action, etc. Merely to look at the 
paintings is to perceive them immediately, whereas a mediate perception 
would provisionally include a hunch as to the artist’s motives, both those 
of which he was aware and those of which he was not. The investigation 
must look into the meaning of the work not only in terms of itself but in 
terms of who the artist was, to and for whom he was painting, etc.—in 
other words the group setting for his entire act of communication which 
includes both its conscious and unconscious qualities. 

This tells us that there is another dimension to what Mannheim calls 
a design for relevance, because, although he tells us that the unconscious 
plays a part in communication,‘ he nowhere hints at the method we 


°K. Mannheim, Essays On The Sociology of Culture, London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., 1956. 


3 Ibid., p. 40. 
4 Ibid., p. 55. 
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should use to grasp this aspect of the communication. Therefore to Mann- 
heim’s protocol of mediate observation, it is necessary to hypothetically 
append the psychoanalytic dimension. 

What follows is a brief outline of the theory of role communication 
as it might appear if the Freudian and Hegelian views were com- 
penetrated. 


FREUDIAN-HEGELIAN VIEWPOINT 


The structure of personality is triune, involving the proliferation of 
the Id into a contact with reality mediated by the Ego, and a proliferation 
of the Ego into a social relation with itself called Superego. The Id is 
original, and might be conceptualized as the entire organism on a proto- 
psychological level of operation. Id seeks the reduction of tension, i.e., 
it operates on the principle of pleasure. It has at its disposal the mechan- 
ism of reflex action, which discharges tension, and the primary process, 
whereby it imagines in images the tension reduction it seeks. Id is intra- 
organismic; it is not conscious of any reality beyond the geography of 
the skin. Ego is Id’s mediation with extraorganismic reality. It operates 
by suspending (negating) the primary process, which suspension (or 
negation) is called the secondary process. Since Id cannot remain in- 
definitely satisfied with images, Ego tests reality to see whether a more 
concrete fulfillment can be found extraorganismically. Ego may be con- 
ceptualized as Id’s organized relation to reality. 

Superego, like Id, is non-rational, and like Ego, negates Id. It is the 
locus of society's attitudes toward Id, simultaneously tyrannical and 
perfectionistic since both characteristics are the universalization of anti- 
Id attitudes. 

The dynamics of personality involve the postulate of constant growth, 
whose resultant tension makes the organism uncomfortable. Id is there 
conservative, and its need to be tension-free creates the wish for ten- 
sion’s absence. This wish is a primordial production of the organism 
which may also be conceptualized as instinct, i.e., the need for the ab- 
sence of tension. Thus the instinct for life and the satisfaction of life 
needs, e.g., hunger, thirst, sex, are broadly conceived as proliferations 
of libido, the life instinct. Correlatively, the need for the negation of 
tension brought about by the impossibility of simultaneously gratifying 
each and every impulse of each life need may be conceptualized as the 
death need, called thanatos. The needs of life and the needs of death, 
which are usually seen as two different sets of needs, are here portrayed 

5 In the following I have relied heavily on C. S. Hall and G. Lindzey, Theories 
of Personality, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957; and on C. S. Hall and 

G. Lindzey, “Psychoanalytic Theory and its Applications in the Social Sci- 
ences,” in G. Lindzey, op. cit., pp. 143-180. 
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as coprincipial, such that the presence of any single need at least in- 
volves the negation of its counterpart. More specifically, the reality of 
any particular need at least involves the possibility (the not-yet re- 
ality ) of its own continuation. In relating to its own future, the organ- 
ism is faced with its not-yet aspect, its negation, which when achieved 
(synthesized ) still involves the possibility of further syntheses. Thus 
the limitation of Id is its mediation by Ego; the limitation of Ego is its 
negation by Superego; the limitation of life is death. 

The structure and dynamics of personality can be conceptualized as 
if they were separate and distinct, but of course such a separation is 
abstract, designed only to facilitate conceptualization. Actually, the dy- 
namics of personality are the temporal dimension of its structure. For 
example, we may call a certain paint a mixture of red and yellow pig- 
ments, yet we see that the wall itself is orange. Basically then, person- 
ality might be defined as a dialectical synthesis of wants and limits in a 
human organism thrice mediated in its relation to the world of culture. 
Or, to put the matter in different terms, the wants of the organism must 
endure specific limitations in order to achieve any gratification. Gratifi- 
cation is the synthesis of a want (thesis) and a limit (antithesis) such 
that the maturation of the organism is a growing and developing process, 
not merely a passage through successive stages. We refer to an achieved 
stage as mediated. The essential point to be noted is this: the process 
philosophy of Hegel is particularly fruitful for an exposition of the rela- 
tions of Id, Ego, and Superego, and their mutual meditations in a process 
tending toward mature personality. Growth means synthesis, which nec- 
essarily involves negation. Personality becomes what it is not-yet. 

The fusion of Hegel and Freud therefore cannot be accomplished by 
a facile listing of thesis-antithesis-synthesis in one column and Id-Ego- 
Superego in the next column. The point of confluence lies somewhat 
deeper. Both Hegel and Freud viewed man developmentally, and their 
views represent what sociologists would call a genetic perspective, in 
which a structure to be observed is construed as the static aspect of a 
dynamic process. It is the difference between the plot and the drama, 
where the full comprehension of the meaning of any one scene involves 
the whole play. To put the matter in Hegel’s terms, we must mediate the 
scene by the play; to put it in Freudian terms, the child is the father of 
the man. The common insight is the recognition of process, i.e., the re- 
alization that a particular aspect of social life must be seen in its tem- 
poral context. Since the whole gives meaning to the parts, it is impossible 
to summate the whole from the parts. To say that the whole precedes 
the parts misses the point: just as the hypothesis must provisionally 
precede the data, so the play must be provisionally conceived in its en- 
tirety before a particular scene can be written. 
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The same point could be made by reference to the relativity theory 
of modern physics, in which time and space are not treated as separate 
and distinct, but as related dimensions of a continuum. The concept of 
continuum thus carries an inescapably temporal connotation. Mannheim 
discusses at length the fact that certain role behavior is irrelevant to the 
social process under consideration, which leads him to state that the con- 
tinuity of history depends on the relevance of constituent role action. 
Correlatively, historical discontinuity is the outcome of irrelevant action. 


ROLE, PERSONALITY, CULTURE 


The utilization of the Freudian-Hegelian viewpoint in role communi- 
cation investigations involves the questions, “What is the relation be- 
tween role and personality; is it part-whole; is role the dynamic aspect 
of personality structure; is personality the structural basis of dynamic 
roles?” Such questions form the basis of contemporary research into role 
theory.* Sometimes we find the term “incarnation” used’ to suggest that 
role is the embodiment of the whole personality in a particular time- 
space, a usage which becomes particularly apropos in a Hegelian per- 
spective. Sometimes we find the term “expression” employed* to suggest 
that role is one of the functional adjustments which personality designs 
to participate in social reality. This too is a valuable conceptualization. 
But the concept of mediation goes beyond these coinages to the heart 
of the problem. From the viewpoint of mediation, role is the mediation 
of personality to the world of culture, such that a growing continuity of 
roles makes for increasing participation in culture. 

The concept of mediation therefore focuses on a little-studied aspect 
of role theory; it bids us look at the continuity behind certain roles; it 
suggests that a whole series of roles might be necessary before a par- 
ticular role can be acted out. It thus points the way beyond theories of 
socialization which arithmetically summate and geometrically “factor” 
roles, since it focuses on their temporal continuity. Much could be 
learned about roles if longitudinal studies mapped out the successive 
roles a particular personality expresses, with chronology serving as the 
initial guide to interrelation. Usually the approach of the social psy- 
chologist is to map out the personality first and then seek its role-incarna- 
tions. The opposite procedure of investigating the role-continuity behind 
a contiguous succession of roles might reveal much not only about the 
personality but about role and socialization as well. 

6 Sarbin, op. cit., infra. 
7 Mannheim, op. cit. 
8D. J. Levinson, “Role, Personality, and Social Structure in the Organizational 


Setting,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 58 (March, 1959). Since 
1959 Levinson has published extensively in this area. 
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It remains to be pointed out that in each role there corresponds a 
dimension which Freudian theory maps out in the personality. Thus to 
the Id-dimension of personality there corresponds a want-dimension in 
the role; to the Superego-dimension of personality there corresponds a 
limit-dimension in the role; to the Ego-dimension of personality there 
corresponds a mediator-dimension in the role. What seems to be missing 
in the Parsonian framework is just this synthetic or unified center of role 
action, although this is certainly not the first time a certain nominalism 
in the Parsonian scheme has been pointed out. 

By reference to the concept of mediation, we can now conceive of 
role action not merely as the sum or product of an ever-increasing 
number of “factors,” but as the synthesized individuality which forms 
the center of meaningful communication. In short, the dimensions of 
role have a mediated unity which the “factor” point of view can only 
nominalize. 

The use of the word dimension bears some clarification. Like the 
height, width, and breadth of a blackboard, we can single out one 
dimension for discussion, but we must parenthetically keep in mind that 
dimensions are not real factors, things, entities. Similarly, the want- 
dimension or the limit-dimension of role do not exist as factors, nor as 
aspects; the dimensions of role are the “moments” of role individuality. 
It thus becomes incorrect to say that a role has a particular configuration 
because there was a need which it filled; rather we should say that the 
need or want-dimension as negated by the limit-dimension accounts for 
the final shape the role action assumes. It is the mediator-dimension of 
role as the final synthesis of its relations to which we must direct our 
attention, not to role’s reified aspects. 


BEYOND INDIVIDUALISM-COLLECTIVISM 


The temptation to submit to the intramural illusion wells up when- 
ever we wish to formulate a comprehensive unity. Therefore it must be 
recalled that the very basis of the notion of role is the idea of reciprocity, 
such that the group setting in which role action occurs imparts shape 
to the dimensions of role. The whole group shapes the role-dimensions 
no less than every whole shapes its parts. 

Nevertheless, just as the hypothesis gives only a provisional unity to 
the data, so the group gives only provisional unity to the role. In short, 
no system of determinism, whether Durkheimian, Marxian, Freudian, 
or Hegelian, can be put forward at this stage of the game. The group is 
neither the product of the roles, nor are roles the mere derivatives of 
groups. Both views are over-simplifications of social process since both 
are true but neither is complete. No doubt the group is the setting of 
role actions; certainly the role action shapes the group; but the relation 
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of role to group is again not the relation of part-whole, nor of equal parts 
or equal wholes. Roles and groups are not two sets of items; they are 
co-principial terms, so that separation of them is as false as separating 
the width from the length of a blackboard. 

Proponents of a conservative nominalism will try to remind us here 
that great men impress the stamp of their personalities on groups more 
than groups influence their personalities. This is undeniably true, but 
the conclusion of sociological individualism does not follow. As Mann- 
heim points out,’ great men are not less socialized but more. Thus, in 
Hegelian language, the great man has so mediated his relation to the 
group that he has synthesized its structure within himself and then gone 
on to transcend it. 

The relation of role and group resembles the relation of personality 
and role in that both can be described from the point of view of medi- 
ation. Just as role is the personality’s mediation to the group, the group 
is role’s mediation to culture. That is to say, culture and personality are 
related via the mediation of role. Just as role incarnates personality, 
group incarnates culture. 

In other words, the dimensions of want and limit as dialectical op- 
posites can be used to characterize not only role activity but are equally 
applicable to group and cultural action, whether we are concerned with 
small groups such as families or large collectivities such as the state, 
or even whole communities. It thus becomes possible to avoid discussion 
of these sociological objects as simple summations or products of smaller 
groups. A social organism is the dialectical synthesis of opposite mo- 
ments. The work of Sturzo'’ describes the organizational and mystical 
dimensions of an organization, a condition he calls diarchy. In his work, 
it is not possible to view a social reality as the sum or product of forces, 
but as the dialectical reconciliation of opposing currents of conscious- 
ness, which can be analyzed but not separated." 

Thus, analysis of sociological objects into opposing currents of want 
and limit affords an excellent diagnostic device for social pathologists, 
since similar characteristics can be noted in objects which differ in other 
ways but which resemble each other as far as wants and limits are con- 
cerned. For example, a rigidly hierarchized institution resembles the 
personality of a military dictator in that both are concerned primarily 
with the limitation of their constitutive roles, rather than with the ful- 
fillment of the needs requisite for a richer cultural participation. 

®Mannheim, op. cit. 
10 L, Sturzo, Inner Laws of Society, trans. by B. B. Carter, New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons, 1944. 
11V, J. Gioscia, “The Relation of Theory and Method in the Sociological Works 


of Don Luigi Sturzo,” unpublished M.A. Dissertation, Fordham University, 
1957. 
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Usually, Marxists will have nothing to do either with Hegel, whom 
they castigate as a decadent idealist, or with Freud, whom they dismiss 
as a Viennese romantic. Does a Freudian-Hegelian viewpoint necessarily 
obviate a Marxian Sociology? It seems not, precisely because the ques- 
tion of motive becomes central wherever Freudian theory is used. Rather 
than state that economic determinism must precede all role analysis, the 
viewpoint proposed here points out that economic motivation must be 
sought in the observation of role action. Instead of asking whether mind 
is the superstructure erected on an ineradicable economic base, we 
should attempt empirically to discern whether economic motivation does 
in fact play the very primary function assigned to it in Marxian theory. 
In other words, rather than espouse a Marxian teleology of history on 
philosophical grounds, the sociologist must operationalize economic 
needs so that they become subject to empirical verification. Mannheim 
is in agreement with the need to operationalize Marxian theory, but 
does the view proposed here reduce the whole question to unconscious 
motivation? Not at all, although it insists that the question of the un- 
conscious quality of motivation not be excluded. Again the contraposi- 
tion of collectivism-individualism is a false polarizaton of the issue. We 
are concerned with role action, and we wish to verify whether in fact 
we can discern in the want-dimension of role-activity a primacy of eco- 
nomic motivation, whether in fact group activity necessarily puts eco- 
nomic activity first. The hypothesis of Marxism has not been tested in 
this form, so that, from a sociological point of view, it is just as unem- 
pirical to accept it as to reject it. 


SUMMARY 


This study has attempted to formulate a perspective for role theory, 
which seems at present to be struggling for an overview. Several reasons 
account for the attempt to advocate a Freudian-Hegelian point of view 
to meet this need. To recapitulate briefly, these reasons are as follows: 
first, Mannheim’s last essays led him to hypothesize that a recreated 
Hegelianism might become the central issue in the Sociology of Culture, 
which he equates with the Sociology of Mind; second, although he 
points out that the unconscious quality of motivation plays a large part 
in shaping role-communication, Mannheim does not specify a methodo- 
logical approach to that dimension; thirdly, the psychoanalytic method 
not only meets the requirements which Mannheim set, that is, it deals 
with the unconscious, and it can be utilized to portray more empirically 
the Hegelian theory of mediation, but it also serves to unite two of the 
perspectives which current sociology uses, i.e., role theory and psycho- 
analytic theory. 

The suggestion to adopt a Freudian-Hegelian perspective should nut 
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be interpreted to mean that the perspective here outlined is the only 
possible formulation. The foregoing represents the results of research 
which the author has accomplished to date on the topic. The actual 
empirical tests to which the perspective is being put are promising but 
incomplete as of this writing. 

It should be noted that the perspective does not explicitly refer to 
the feeling-dimension or emotional aspect of role behavior. This must 
be deferred to a separate treatment. 
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The sociological literature is rife with research results which seldom, if ever, 
contain impressively large correlation coefficients between the predictor 
variables and the predicted behavior. This paper, based on the results 

of one study, discusses some of the problems which confront researchers 

in their attempt to increase their success in predicting behavior. In 
addition, it suggests that one important way of contributing to the 
advancement of sociology is for sociologists to take unimpressive but 
statistically significant findings as a cue for deliberately conducting further 
inquiry aimed at determining whether it is the significance or the 
unimpressiveness of a finding which deserves attention. 


Despite the relatively crude techniques and instruments used in 
sociological and psychological studies, social scientists have had some 
success in predicting human behavior. When correlation coefficients 
are obtained between predictor variables and the predicted behavior 
that are not impressively large even though statistically significant, 
however, what specific evidence is there to support the researcher's 
faith that as techniques and instruments are improved, greater success 
in prediction will follow? With this question in mind, the present paper 
reports the outcome of a recent study of the relationship between or- 
ganizational leaders’ values and the behavior of an organization’s 
members. 


HYPOTHESIS 


The study began with the simple hypothesis that members of a 
voluntary association are likely to participate in its activities in pro- 
portion to the extent to which they agree with the values of the leaders 
of that organization.’ Thus, if it were possible to measure the extent 


1 An example of this hypothesis as given in the literature on organizational behavior: 
“.,. the intensity of the desire to be active in a group is a function of the extent 
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to which individual members agreed with the values of an organiza- 
tion’s leaders, and if the extent to which they participated in the activi- 
ties of that organization could also be measured, by this hypothesis 
we would expect these two series of measures to be significantly and 
positively correlated. From familiarity with a variety of published 
sociological research findings, however, one may be assured that such 
a correlation is unlikely to approach unity. Even if the general hypo- 
thesis is confirmed by a correlation significantly larger than zero, one 
must expect to find an appreciable portion of the variance in organiza- 
tional activity not “explained” by the measure of concurrence with or- 
ganizational leaders’ values. The implications of this will be discussed 
at the end of this paper. 

In order to construct measures of these variables the authors went 
through the following reasoning. It was assumed that organizations 
seldom exist without articulating reasons for being, and that an organi- 
zation typically strives to attain a multiplicity of goals. Further, it was 
assumed that among the several goals pursued by a given organiza- 
tion there will typically be a more or less clear order of priority, with 
some goals more highly valued than others. The order of priority as- 
signed by an organization (or by an individual) to the several goals 
pursued by it would, according to value theory, reflect the values of 
the organization (or of an individual ).* The reader is cautioned at this 
point to note that we are not using the terms “goals” and “values” 
synonymously. By “goals” we mean specific ends sought. By “values” 
we mean conceptions of the desirable inferred from expressed prefer- 
ences among these ends. It should be clearly understood that values 
are inferential constructs whereas goals are directly observable stimuli 
to which persons can respond. When we speak of value-concurrence 
between members and leaders of an organization we do not mean the 
extent to which they share a given set of goals. We mean the extent 
to which they assign the same pattern of priority within that set of 
goals; we mean the extent to which their inferred conceptions of the 
desirable are in agreement. 

To measure the degree to which a member of an organization 
agrees with the organizational leaders’ values we can observe the extent 
to which he and the leaders assign similar orders of priority to a list 
of goals. Given a list of goals (e.g., statements of ends desired, as 
quoted from the literature of the organization), these could be assigned 
a rank-order by some group of officials empowered to speak for the 


of congruence between individual and group norms.” J. C. March, “Group 
Norms and the Active Minority,” American Sociological Review, 19 (Decem- 
ber, 1954), p. 738 (footnote 15). 
2 See William R. Catton, Jr., “A Theory of Value,” American Sociological Review, 
24, (June, 1959), p. 312 (Hypothesis 1). 
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organization and this rank-order could be compared with the rank- 
order assigned the same goals by any individual member. The higher 
the rank-order correlation coefficient between the two, the greater the 
value-agreement between member and leaders. The lower the rank- 
order correlation coefficient, the less the member and leaders agree on 
values. 


DEFINITIONS 


The hypothesis with which this study began can now be translated 
into the following operational terms: the extent to which each member 
participates in the activities of an organization will be proportional 
to the size of the rank-order correlation between the order of priority 
he assigns to a set of organizational goals and the order of priority as- 
signed those goals by the organization’s leaders. Thus the predictor vari- 
able is a rank-order correlation coefficient, computed for each indi- 
vidual, showing the degree to which that individual agrees with the 
values of the organization’s leaders. The hypothesis expects this series 
of individual rank-order correlation coefficients to be correlated with 
another variable, a series of individual scores on a scale of organiza- 
tional participation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 


In the present study this hypothesis was tested on the membership 
of a local chapter of a nation-wide voluntary association. The member- 
ship of this organization consists of persons who, for the most part, are 
college graduates, whose median age is about 55, and whose median 
family income is about $25,000 annually. To avoid any embarrassment 
to the organization, whose members responded confidentially to the 
questionnaire, no reference will be made in this paper to the specific 
identity of the organization. 


PROCEDURES FOR GATHERING DATA 


Questionnaires were mailed to every member of the chapter being 
studied. Each questionnaire contained a list of 18 organizational goals 
which the member was asked to rate according to their relative im- 
portance to him personally. Then, to measure his level of organiza- 
tional activity, he was asked to indicate the number of times during 
the past year he had participated in each of eleven activities of the or- 
ganization, and to state the extent of his financial support of the or- 
ganization during the past year. Finally, he was asked a number of 
background questions to ascertain his age, sex, marital and educational 
status, income, and attitude toward various other organizations. 

The list of 18 organizational goals included in the questionnaire 
was constructed in the following manner. The literature of the organi- 
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zation (from its inception up until the time of the study) was read. 
From this literature a list of goals which seemed to characterize the 
organization’s reasons for existing was compiled. The validity of this 
list was checked by submitting it to a sample of the organization’s 
leaders. A random half of the members of the organization’s national 
advisory board was sent a questionnaire containing the original list 
of 14 goals taken from the literature. These leaders were asked to 
rate these goals in terms of their importance to the organization, to 
revise the wording if they so desired, and to add other items if they 
felt the list was not sufficiently exhaustive. Responses were received 
from 87 out of 124 of these leaders, and on this basis a revised list of 18 
goals was prepared. 

The other random half of the organization’s national advisory 
board received this revised list of 18 goals. Approximately 72 percent of 
them responded by rating each goal on a seven-point numerical scale 
of “importance to the organization.” From these ratings, scale scores 
were computed,* and the rank-order of these scale scores was taken as 
the order of priority among the goals arising from the organizational 
leaders’ value system. Subsequently, when each responding member of 
the local chapter rated the same 18 goals on a seven-point scale of 
“importance to him personally,” the order of priority he expressed 
thereby could be compared with this scaled order, thus indicating the 
degree to which he agreed with the leaders’ values. 

It was also necessary to construct an instrument for measuring the 
extent to which an individual participated in the activities of the or- 
ganization. At the authors’ request, the regional director of the organi- 
zation supplied a list of thirteen possible activities in which members 
of the local chapter could participate. This list was presented then to 
the forty-eight members of the local chapter’s board of directors for 
rating as to their relative importance, and in regard to the frequency 
with which it was possible for a member to engage in each of them. 
As a result of these rating responses, scale scores were assigned to each 
activity. When eleven of these activity items were included in the final 
questionnaire, it was possible to compute an over-all activity score for 
each respondent in the following manner. Since each activity was 
assigned an importance score, and since the specific number of times 
it would have been possible to engage in each activity was known, the 
proportion of available opportunities actually used (as reported by 
the respondent) was multiplied—for each specific activity—by the im- 
portance score for that activity, and the sum of these products was 


3 In general, the scaling procedure used in this study was Thurstone’s method of 
equal-appearing intervals. See Allen L. Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale 
Construction, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957, pp. 83-116. 
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taken as an over-all activity score. For example, if a person attended 
one-half of the total number of local chapter meetings, he received 
50 percent of the importance scale value assigned to the attendance 
activity, to be added to, say one-third of the scale value of reading the 
organization’s monthly magazine if he claimed to have read it four 
times in the last twelve months, etc.* 


DATA COLLECTION 


All seven hundred persons on the mailing list of the local chapter 
were sent an advance letter three days prior to the mailing of the ques- 
tionnaire. This letter informed them of the purpose and content of the 
forthcoming questionnaire, made an appeal for their prompt personal 
cooperation, and assured anonymity. This advance letter was intended 
to help maximize the mail-back returns and thus minimize any possible 
bias inherent in the use of mailed questionnaires. 


The final questionnaires were sent to these seven hundred indi- 
viduals. Adequately filled out questionnaires were returned by 231 
persons. Of these, 32 claimed not to be members of the organization. 
Thus the researchers received adequately answered questionnaires 
from 199 self-acknowledged members. An additional 132 persons from 
the total list were accounted for; some returned partly filled out ques- 
tionnaires, and some wrote to give their reasons for refusing to return 
the questionnaire. Of the 337 persons not accounted for by mail, a 50 
percent random sample was selected for telephone interviews. The 
telephone interviews were used only to give some indication of the 
direction and extent of the mail-back bias. Altogether, 110 persons 
were reached by telephone, and of these, 45 turned out to be non- 
members. 


Data collected by the telephone interviews, combined with a break- 
down of the mailed questionnaire returns into three “waves,” seemed 
to indicate that the mail-back bias operated in favor of the validity of 
this research rather than against it.’ Mail-back respondents were div- 
ided into three “waves” according to whether their return envelopes 
were postmarked: (1) before receipt of the first follow-up postcard; 


4 This scoring technique was used for convenience even though it makes the as- 
sumption that the data constitute a cardinal scale with a natural zero point. 
Another scoring technique which avoids this assumption was also tried; it ig- 
nored the scale value of each item and simply consisted of summing the total 
number of acts performed. For 199 cases, the two sets of scores correlate .99, 
thus indicating that whether the assumption is met or not makes no substantial 
difference. 

5 For a complete analysis on this point, see Richard F. Larson and William R. 
Catton, Jr., “Can the Mail-Back Bias Contribute to a Study’s Validity?” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 24, ( April, 1959), pp. 243-245. 
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(2) after receipt of this card but before receipt of a second follow-up; 
and (3) after receipt of the second follow-up. In addition, the tele- 
phone interviewees were treated as a fourth “wave.” Comparison of 
these successive waves suggested that additional questionnaire re- 
sponses would only have “contaminated” our sample with an increasing 
proportion of non-members. While our respondents did not constitute 
a representative sample of the original mailing list, they appear to be 
more representative of the universe of persons to whom the local chap- 
ter is a significant positive reference group than were the original 700. 
This assumption is further substantiated by the fact that an even higher 
rate of returns had been previously obtained from the two samples of 
leaders than from members in any of these three waves. 


FINDINGS 

For the 199 adequately responding, self-acknowledged members of 
the chapter, the test of the basic hypothesis involved computing a prod- 
uct-moment correlation coefficient between their activity scores and 
their concurrence scores.® This coefficient turned out to be .26, which 
is significantly different from zero at the .01 level. Responses of non- 
members gave a different result, and this will be discussed below. 

Results of this study give some support to the contention that mem- 
bers’ organizational behavior is a function of acceptance of organiza- 
tional leaders’ values. To understand the implications of the data more 
fully, however, it is well to note that the correlation reported above 
is quite small, even though significantly different from zero. Among the 
199 responding members, then, less than seven percent of the variance 
in activity has been “explained” by concurrence with organizational 
leaders’ values (since r?<.07). To those sociologists and others who hold 
that human behavior is value-determined,’ this finding should serve as a 
challenge to further research. 


DISCUSSION 
We are confronted with a statistically significant but unimpressive 


6 Reliability of measurement was checked by comparing the ratings assigned by 
respondents to three very similar goal-items. There was a statistically significant 
tendency for respondents to give similar ratings to all three items. 

7 See, for example: Frederick $. Dunn, War and the Minds of Men, New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1950, pp. 40 ff.; Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive 
Dissonance, New York: Row, Peterson and Company, 1957, pp. 1-3; George 
A. Lundberg, Clarence C. Schrag, and Otto N. Larsen, Sociology (Rev. ed.), 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1958, p. 385; Robert M. Maclver, Social Causa- 
tion, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1942, p. 374; James G. March, op. cit., p. 738; 
Stuart A. Queen, William N. Chambers, and Charles M. Winston, The American 
Socal System, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1956, p. 444; Sister Frances 
Jerome Woods, The American Family System, New York: Harper and Bros., 
1959, p. 107. 
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correlation. Not only is less than all of the variance in activity accounted 
for by the predictor variable, but by measuring value-concurrence we 
have “explained” a conspicuously small portion of the activity variance. 
We are thus brought back to the question presented at the beginning of 
this paper: what specific evidence is there to support the researcher's 
faith that as techniques and instruments are improved, greater success 
in prediction will follow? There are indications in the data of the present 
study that higher coefficients of determination might be obtained in simi- 
lar research on other organizations and these would, of course, more 
convincingly support the doctrine of human purposiveness which un- 
derlies the hypothesis. 

For example, it was found that 32 out of 231 respondents claimed to 
be non-members of the organization even though they had been sent 
questionnaires simply because their names appeared on its mailing list. 
A comparison of their responses with those of the self-acknowledged 
members should be instructive. It turned out that for these 32 non-mem- 
ber respondents there was a non-significant negative correlation between 
value-concurrence and self-reported activity. Using the z transforma- 
tion, the significance of the difference between members’ and non-mem- 
bers’ correlations was tested. The difference was found to be significant 
at the .05 level.* In terms of the extent to which value-concurrence deter- 
mined organizational activity the responding members and responding 
non-members are not samples of the same universe. If the significant 
positive correlation obtained for members is taken as confirmation of the 
hypothesis that organizational activity is a function of value-concur- 
rence, this further finding for non-members indicates a not unexpected 
limitation on the generalizability of this propostion. It applies only to 
members. 

But our analysis of questionnaire returns by “waves” indicates that 
there is a difference between early returns and late returns in the proba- 
bility that a given questionnaire has been filled out by a person who 
regards himself as a member of the organization. The later the return, 
the more likely it is that the respondent is a non-member. It is plausible 
to assume that this is a continuous trend, rather than a dichotomous 
difference, so that even among members only, the later the return, the 
less strongly does the organization function as a positive reference group 
for that member. This suggests the ironic hypothesis, then, that the ex- 
pected correlation would have been higher if we had received fewer 
responses. That is, since the variables under study were related differ- 
ently for non-members than for members, we can surmise that in the 


8Even though the negative correlation for non-members was not significantly 
different from zero (due, in part, to the small N), it was significantly different 
from the correlation exhibited by members. 
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same way they would be related differently for marginal members than 
for hard-core members. 

But this confronts us with a statistical dilemma. Assuming that we 
could raise the correlation between value-concurrence and activity by 
excluding a number of marginal members from the sample, it would 
follow that excluding too many members (i.e., setting the cutting-point 
between marginal and hard-core members too high) would begin to 
lower the correlation again. For if the sample included only the most 
ardent hard-core members, these respondents would, by hypothesis, 
exhibit a uniformly high concurrence with the organization’s values, and 
with little or no variance in this measure there could be little or no 
correlation between it and activity. As either of the variables involved 
in the correlation approaches being a constant, the correlation must 
tend to vanish. 

A way out of this dilemma may perhaps be found by giving further 
consideration to the finding for non-members. That any of the non-mem- 
bers had non-zero activity scores is, in itself, a striking finding. There 
are at least two ways in which this apparent anomaly could arise. (1) If 
the organization under study is an “open” one in which a person can 
participate without being a member, then non-members could have non- 
zero scores on the activity scale. (2) On the other hand, if in the past 
year (the time span covered by the activity scale) some members had 
quit the organization, they could have participated in some of its ac- 
tivities recently enough to yield a non-zero score on the activity scale 
and yet could report themselves as non-members as of the date of filling 
out the questionnaire. 

If we attribute the “anomalous” responses of non-members to a hypo- 
thetical “open” character of the organization, we must either suppose 
that the activities of the organization are intrinsically attractive—apart 
from the organizational goals they are supposed to serve—or we must 
extend the hypothesis and imagine that the non-member participants 
agree with the organization’s values to an extent that motivates participa- 
tion but is not adequate to motivate one to become a member. This latter 
supposition is both implausible and contrary to the empirical finding of 
a small negative correlation for non-members. The notion of “intrinsic” 
attractiveness to the organization’s activities is equally questionable. 
The activity scale included such items as attendance at the organiza- 
tion’s meetings, helping with office tasks, giving talks on behalf of the 
organization, helping raise funds for it, etc. 

It seems more likely, therefore, that recent participation by ex-mem- 
bers accounts for the anomaly in our data, and we found, in fact, that a 
number of persons had actually resigned from the organization, while 
others had simply allowed their memberships to lapse. Do these ex- 
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members represent a normal turnover in membership, such as might be 
found in any voluntary association, or do they indicate significant social 
forces tending to alienate members from the organization in a way which 
could influence the relationship between the two variables with which 
this study is concerned? There is evidence to suggest that strong alienat- 
ing forces are operating. 

The particular voluntary association studied was a rather contro- 
versial one. It is impossible to describe in detail the difficulties with 
which it was confronted without disclosing its identity, but it can be 
said that many of the peers of its members regard membership in the 
organization as a violation of the mores of the larger community. Data 
from interviews with articulate members of the organization suggest the 
following three reasons for some members remaining inactive even 
while concurring with the organizational leaders’ values: (1) a social 
stigma attaching to membership in the organization, and a fear of eco- 
nomic reprisal; (2) disagreements within the organization regarding the 
policies of its leadership and the personalities of certain prominent 
persons within it; (3) lack of positive social reinforcement of member- 
ship through maintenance of close primary group ties among members. 

There are other indications that this particular organization was 
atypical in regard to the hypothesis of this study in such a way as to 
lead to confirmation of that hypothesis to a weaker degree than may 
occur with another organization. When a nation-wide sample of the or- 
ganization’s membership was asked to rate the extent to which they felt 
this and a dozen other organizations were “on the right track” or “work- 
ing toward goals with which you happen to agree,” the extent to which 
they felt a certain other organization was not on the right track turned 
out to be a better predictor of their scores on a four item Guttman scale 
of activity in the present organization than was the extent to which they 
thought the present organization was on the right track. That is, activity 
in this organization was better predicted by disagreement with the ob- 
jectives of another organization than by agreement with the objectives 
of this one. Clearly, then, there is something unusual about the particu- 
lar organization on which we happened to have the opportunity to try 
testing this hypothesis. 

It can be suggested, therefore, that similar research conducted on 
another organization which was not beset with the same difficulties 
would not only yield, as did the present study, a significant correlation 
between value-concurrence and organizational activity, but the absolute 
size of the correlation could be expected to be somewhat higher.® In the 


® Another factor which probably lowered the correlation was the insistence by the 
leaders of the organization under study that the instrument not include any 
negative goals—i.e., any goals antithetical to the aims of the organization. They 
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present instance, no member who had a negative concurrence score or 
even a low positive score (rho<.29) had a high activity score. In other 
words, members who were in minimal agreement or in actual disagree- 
ment with the leaders’ values were persons who typically participated 
in its activities only to the extent of making yearly financial contribu- 
tions. On the other hand, all highly active members were in high agree- 
ment with the leaders’ values. Not all members who were in high agree- 
ment were highly active, however. 


CONCLUSION 

In short, concurrence with the values of the organization’s leaders 
amounted to a necessary but not a sufficient condition for activity in the 
organization. This being so, it seems reasonable to conclude that for an- 
other voluntary association not having the same peculiarities as this one, 
organizational activity could be predicted from value-concurrence to 
an extent that would be represented by a somewhat more impressive 
correlation coefficient than was obtained in the present case. It seems 
to these authors, too, that one important way of contributing to the ad- 
vancement of sociology is for sociologists to be especially alert to in- 
stances in which their research yields a statistically significant but not 
impressive finding. Such a result should be considered tantalizing rather 
than discouraging. Instead of simply wishing he had obtainedd findings 
that were both significant and impressive, the sociologist should take the 
unimpressive but significant finding as his cue for deliberately conduct- 
ing further inquiry aimed at determining whether it is the significance 
or the unimpressiveness which deserves attention. Often he may con- 
clude that it is the latter. But now and then, if he discovers why a theo- 
retically expected relationship that is statistically significant is not im- 
pressively large, he may discover social forces at work which his theory 
had not contemplated. Discoveries which modify theory may be as im- 
portant as findings which verify theory. 


were fearful that inclusion of such anti-organizational goals might result in 
misinterpretation of the organization’s actual position on various issues. Had 
such goals been included, we believe, the instrument would have been a still 
more sensitive device for measuring the priority-determining values of the 
leaders of the organization and of its members. 
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Feral Man and the Social Animal 


J. Timothy Sprehe 


St. Louis University 


This article summarizes the data on feral man; that is, human beings 

who have lived from early childhood outside of society, either alone in the 
wilderness, or in the actual company and nurture of wild animals. Having 
placed the notion of man’s social nature in its proper context, the 

author concludes that the data from feral man strongly supports the 
Christian interpretation of the statement that man is a social animal. 


The matter of feral man is accounted, for the most part, a dead 
letter is the files of sociological theory. Standard textbooks in sociology 
carry a brief section dealing with those individuals who through acci- 
dent or design have been left to live their lives from early childhood 
outside of society. Kamala, the “wolf girl” of Midnapore, India, and 
Isabelle, the girl discovered some years ago in this country, are the 
most frequently cited cases. These histories are brought forward as 
stock examples of what happens when an individual is deprived of the 
normal socialization processes. 

But there the matter is dropped. We feel that there are several 
aspects of the question of feral man which bear closer scrutiny on the 
part of the sociologist and social philosopher. A critical study of this 
dormant area of evidence could yield some important considerations 
pertinent to what we mean by the basic social nature of man. This 
paper will undertake to look at feral man from a slightly different 
viewpoint than that usually taken. We wish to employ the data as a 
negative but confirmatory proof for certain conclusions surrounding 
the basic assumption that man is a social animal. 

Strictly speaking, the term “feral man” is restricted to those extreme 
cases of human isolation either “of abandoned infants adopted and 
suckled by animals; or of older children who have wandered away into 
the forests to survive by their own efforts unaided by human contact.” 
There are similar cases, much more commonly found, of children shut 
off from human association by cruel, insane, or embarrassed parents 
and relatives. Examples of the latter type appear from time to time in 
the newspapers even today in this country. 

The most extensive work done on the subject is that of Robert M. 
Zingg in Wolf-Children and Feral Man.* This is a rather exhaustive 
1J. A. L. Singh and Robert M. Zingg, Wolf-Children and Feral Man, New 


York: Harper and Bros., 1942, p. 131. 
2 Ibid. 
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source book listing thirty-seven cases of feral man. While the data sur- 
rounding this topic may be incomplete and cluttered with folklore, we 
feel there is yet a genuine body of fact with which to deal.’ We might 
mention in passing that the matter of feral man, a source of evidence 
bearing so directly on man’s basic social nature, has yet to receive an 
analysis which would separate fact from fiction once and for all, and 
give this question the empirically validated status it deserves. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FERAL MAN 


Let us summarize some of the more constant characteristics of feral 
man and extreme cases of isolation.‘ 

1. Physical characteristics of feral man: where the individual has 
lived with quadrupedal animals, the observation of Linnaeus holds true: 
he is tetrapus; that is, he goes about on all fours. Amazingly keen senses 
are usually found in feral man. The faculties of seeing, hearing, and 
smelling are frequently developed to a point of which many think only 
animals are capable. This sensory over-development is normal among 
extra-societal cases of feral man, but extreme isolation cases within 
society may show, on the other hand, a complete stunting of ordinary 
sensory growth. 

2. Despite this animal keenness of sense, feral man’s initial behavior 
is idiotic. This means that his conduct upon admittance to human so- 
ciety is, in almost every case, simply non-human. There is no accept- 
able evidence of any individual ever manifesting behavior that would 
distinguish him as rational when he first re-contacts normal humans. 

For this reason we find feral man time and again pronounced men- 
tally deficient, but this diagnosis has been later disproved often enough 
to warrant suspension of judgment in the generalized case.° One lesson 


8 The issue of the validity and acceptability of the evidence has been hotly ar- 
gued. Some would dismiss feral man as myth or attempt to explain all of the 
facts as behavior of a congenital idiot. However, the data surrounding some 
of the cases is too massive to be mythological, and the idiocy charge has been 
proven wrong as a general explanation. At any rate, most of the conclusions 
in this paper could be made on the basis of cases found isolated within society. 
For a presentation of the arguments against feral man, cf. Wayne Dennis, 
“The Significance of Feral Man,” American Journal of Psychology, 54 (July, 
1941), pp. 425-432. Cf. also by the same author, “A Further Analysis of 
Reports of Wild Children,” Child Development, 22 (June, 1951), pp. 153- 
158. 

4Cf. Robert M. Zingg, “Feral Man and Extreme Cases of Isolation,” American 
Journal of Psychology, 53 (October, 1940), p. 493, from whom many of these 
characteristics are drawn. 

5 A striking example of recovery of a feral child from what was diagnosed as 
congenital deficiency is described in Marie K. Mason, “Learning to Speak 
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that feral man seems to demonstrate clearly is the extent to which psy- 
chological and medical terms are culturally defined. We diagnose 
mental deficiency as a result of an individual’s performance in certain 
well-established tests. The tests are solid, standardized procedures. 
However, the normal methods for calculating degree of intelligence 
presuppose certain uniformities of environment to which the individual 
may be expected to react in certain uniform ways according to his 
intelligence level. But feral man does not fit into the standard setup. 
There is no really adequate method for judging the intelligence of feral 
man’s response to his environment because his surroundings have been 
entirely asocial. All these tests can tell us is what we already know, 
namely, that feral man has not had any of the benefits society gives 
the “normal” person. 

Zingg, following Rauber, applies the term dementia ex separatione 
to feral man.° This term connotes the proper cause of the idiotic be- 
havior, for feral man appears imbecilic not primarily because of an 
organic or neural state but because he has not enjoyed the ordinary 
fruits of socialization. 

3. As a rule, feral man is found to wear no clothing and will violently 
resist being dressed. This is in accord with the generally animal-type 
behavior characteristic of him. 

4. The development of human behavior is markedly slow in feral 
man after re-entry into society. Children who have lived in the wilds 
have a task made doubly hard by the fact that they must unlearn ani- 
mal habits. Then too, most of them have already passed the optimal 
period for development of normal human response patterns. 

5. The two emotions shown by feral man are anger and impatience 
—that is, when he does show any emotions at all. There is an almost 
total absence of laughing or smiling, anything which would be a true 
sign of joy or a sense of humor. Affective response is very slight in 
general. Most of the time observers are struck by the completely blank, 
expressionless face of the individual. 

6. Feral man often shows a profound dislike for human compan- 
ionship. Cases have shown, in addition, a distinct preference for the 
company of animals. So strong appears the effect of isolation or animal 
conditioning that few ever do develop a sense of unselfishness. 

7. Feral man usually has to be treated like a newborn baby. When 
this is done, it proves to be one of the most important factors in the 
socialization process. 


After Six and One-Half Years of Silence,” Journal of Speech Disorders, 8 
(December, 1942), pp. 295-304. 
6 Zingg, American Journal of Psychology, 53, p. 513. 
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8. Feral man shows no evidence of shame. Indeed, he possesses a 
certain infantile naivete. 

9. Noteworthy also is the total absence of a sex impulse in feral 
man. This is true of all cases, and it seems to remain true throughout 
the individual’s life, even after considerable re-socialization. 

In connection with the last three items listed, it seems that some 
important correlations might be made with genetic psychology. Very 
young children have great need for physical stimulation. Psychologists 
stress the necessity for a single custodian of a child, an individual who 
will have close and continuous relationship with the child in order to 
provide a proper amount of perceptual stimulation, visual and tactile. 
The stimulation seems essential for the development of a healthy hu- 
man emotional life. The absence of this stimulation can have deep and 
irremediable effects on the later behavior of an individual. Experimen- 
tal investigations have shown that “children who experienced a severe 
degree of maternal deprivation developed into persons who seemed to 
have no real feelings for anyone and could establish only superficial 
relationships; a deficiency in conceptual and language development 
also resulted.” 

Secondly, abrupt change in the stimulus environment and removal 
to a drastically different environment may also damage the child’s 
affective response.* Such a change can produce progressive withdrawal 
and apathy. 

Findings such as these take on new meaning and interest for us 
when they are juxtaposed with the preceding behavioral characteristics 
of feral man. The pattern of emotional response in feral man paints the 
picture that one would be led to suspect from the psychological data 
on maternal deprivation and the trauma of separation. The feral child 
has experienced an abrupt change to a radically different environment. 
He has been placed in a situation where the physical stimulation so 
essential to a normal human development is totally lacking. We submit 
that feral man further substantiates the psychologists’ thesis concern- 
ing the importance of early environment. Our hypothesis is that the 
effect of maternal deprivation has in this instance been so severe a loss 
to the child’s emotional life that it has resulted in the complete atrophy 
of a basic human drive, the sex impulse. 

In this connection we note that feral man responds most readily to 
treatment resembling that which a mother gives her newborn baby. 
The first attachment that a feral child forms in human society will be 
towards the person who feeds him or cares for him. It seems that one 


7 W. E. Martin and C. B. Stendler, Child Behavior and Development, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1953, p. 299. 
8 Ibid., p. 300. 
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must replace the early stimulus environment in order to educate feral 
man in human ways. This highlights again the crucial importance of 
the primary group relationships in a normal human socialization 
process. 

10. Finally, feral man is, as Linnaeus puts it, mutus. He has no 
language, and frequently makes no sounds at all. The language barrier 
is one of the most insurmountable hurdles in the path of learning for 
feral man. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The axiom that man is a social animal is the hub in the wheel of 
sociology. From this starting point, the spokes of theoretical schools of 
thought radiate in almost every direction. One can take quite opposite 
paths, depending on what meaning he assigns to man and to social 
animal. In correlating feral man with a larger context, it seems im- 
portant that we place our conclusions in the framework of a Catholic 
philosophy. 

Man, as we know him, possesses the faculties of intellect and free 
will. Knowledge and virtue are the perfections which distinguish man 
from the animal world. No other being of our experience is cognitive 
and goal-directed in the sense that man is; none other has values in 
the sense that he does; for no other beings do the terms “sacred” and 
“secular” make sense. But if the perfections which distinguish man are 
knowledge and virtue, then it is essential that man truly possess them, 
that he develop his intellect and will in the best manner possible. If 
he is to be fully a human being, man must strive to attain intellectual 
and moral maturity. 


It is precisely here that the fundamental need for society enters the 
picture. For if each man had to struggle for himself he would never get 
very far. In fact, part of the lesson of feral man seems to be that he 
would never get started. Man must have other men to be a man. He 
needs the action of other intellects upon his own in order that he may 
reach even a minimal intellectual stature. Society gives him the ac- 
cumulated knowledge not only of the people with whom he associates 
directly but, through them, the wisdom and learning of ages. Again, 
man must have this knowledge and an interaction with other men 
before he can develop anything like a sense of morality. 

It is impossible, then, for man to attain to intellectual and moral 
maturity except in society. Feral man stands as confirmation to this. 
In the line of strict “proof,” the value of feral man is only negative— 
he gives graphic demonstration that this conclusion has not in fact 
been wrong: there has been no recorded case of man attaining full use 
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of his rational powers alone and unaided by other men. The effect of 
social deprivation is to thwart man’s normal development as man. 

In feral man we see the results of an asocial environment. These 
children are not idiots by birth, but they are idiots because they lacked 
social surroundings. In connection with the intelligence of feral man, 
it is interesting to consider the work of Piaget with children. In a 
context that contrasts the intelligent, socialized thought of the adult 
with the autistic, imagery-bound thought of the child, he has this to 
say: 


Now these two forms of thought, whose characteristics 
diverge so profoundly, differ chiefly as to their origin, the one 
[adult] being socialized and guided by the increasing adaptation 
of individuals one to another, whereas the other [child] remains 
individual and uncommunicated. Furthermore—and this is of the 
very first importance for the understanding of child thought— 
this divergence is due in large part to the following fact. Intelli- 
gence, just because it undergoes a gradual process of socializa- 
tion, is enabled through the bond established by language be- 
tween thoughts and words to make an increasing use of con- 
cepts; whereas autism, just because it remains individual, is still 
tied to imagery, to organic activity, and even to organic move- 
ments. The mere fact, then, of telling one’s thought, of telling 
it to others, or of keeping silence and telling it only to oneself, 
must be of enormous importance to the fundamental structure 
and functioning of thought in general and of child logic in 
particular.’ 


Piaget’s children, it must be recalled, are advanced far beyond the 
stage of feral man. We noted before the ego-centered mind of feral 
man. His universe is tied to himself and his animal needs. Language 
and the cognitive socialization processes that go with it would simply 
never arise because language is first of all communication with an 
“other” and feral man would have no other; this is precisely what he 
lacks. The attachment of symbolic meaning to a material sign, even 
were it accomplished, would have no import for him; he has no “look- 
ing-glass self’-—to wrench a term slightly out of context—that might 
teach him the meaning of meaning. One finds it clumsy to even think 
about a thought which has no language. 

This brings us to wonder just what sort of morality feral man could 
possess. With so little knowledge at his command it seems impossible 
that he be morally responsible. The tendency to shun human society, 


9 Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child, London: Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, and Co., Ltd., 1926, p. 45. 
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to have one’s ambit of interest centered totally in the ego, the lack of 
almost all normal affective responses indicate that notions of altruism 
are completely absent in feral man. Psychologically speaking, morality 
cannot be developed without others. 


How does the child ever attain to autonomy proper? . 
Reciprocity seems in this connection to be the determining factor 
of autonomy. For moral autonomy appears when the mind re- 
gards as necessary an ideal that is independent of all external 
pressure. Now, apart from our relations to other people, there 
can be no moral necessity. The individual as such knows only 
anomy and not autonomy. ... Autonomy therefore appears only 
with reciprocity, when mutual respect is strong enough to make 
the individual feel from within the desire to treat others as he 
himself would wish to be treated.'° 


The data from feral man shows clearly the drastic effects that social 
deprivation can have on the human person. The absence of interaction 
with other human beings renders man behaviorally non-human. We 
think it important that sociologists and social philosophers be aware 
of this valid body of evidence and of the conclusions it seems to sup- 
port. For, if we may infer in a positive direction from the negative state- 
ments above, we would point out that man is a social animal not be- 
cause of the existential fact that he finds himself living in a society 
but because this is the nature of the human beast. The Catholic soci- 
ologist finds the basic assumptions of his science growing directly out 
of his understanding of the philosophical concept of man. 


10Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child, Glencoe: Free Press, 1960, 
p. 94. 








The Application of Shevky-Bell 
Indices to Parish Analysis 


Terence Sullivan, O.S.B. 


St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 


An analysis of 52 parishes in the Bronx shows that in the Shevky-Bell 
technique of parish analysis the census tract within which the parish plant 
is located does not represent the totality of the parish. The parish area 
average indices of urbanization, social rank, and segregation are 

the best tools for such analysis. 


Social area analysis of the parish in its present stage of develop- 
ment demands an answer to a relatively small but none-the-less crucial 
question. The possibility has been raised in the Shevky-Bell technique 
of parish analysis of using the indices of the census tract in which the 
parish plant is located, the core tract, rather than the average indices 


for the total parish locality.: The problem is one of testing for expedi- | 


ence since the area average demands the time and labor of treating all 
the census tracts, whereas the shorter method, utilizing only the core 
tract, might render adequate results. Whether the core tract indices can 
be validly used in the place of area average indices depends upon the 
statistical variation, if any, between the core tract indices and the area 
average indices of a parish. 


1. RESEARCH DESIGN 


The design for this study was quite simple in its construction but 
ponderous in the necessitated calculations. The indices of Social Rank, 
Urbanization, and Segregation were figured for each of the four hun- 
dred and twelve census tracts in the Bronx using the 1950 census data. 
The parish locality areas were designated by simply grouping the cen- 
sus tracts to approximate the official boundaries as of 1953.* The scores 


1 Jack H. Curtis, Frank Avesing and I. Klosek, “Urban Parishes as Social Areas,” 
The American Catholic Sociological Review, 17 (December, 1957), pp. 
319-325. 

2 It is possible to get a near perfect fit by counting the blocks and weighting the 
indices by the proportion of dwelling units in those blocks which exceed the 
parish boundary or fail to reach it. This presumes an average distribution. This 
research design, by excluding the weighting technique, presumes an average 
distribution between the areas which are excluded but should be included, 
and the areas which are included but should be excluded. The possible dif- 
ference was considered insignificant. 
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for each tract within the parish locality were added and averaged to 
give an area average for the entire parish. This was repeated for all 
three indices pertaining to all fifty-two parishes. The indices of the 
core tract were compared with the area average indices to determine 
conformity or variation. In case an unknown variable specific to the 
core tract had caused a built-in bias, one final step was taken. From 
each parish locality one tract was randomly selected and its indices, 
in turn, compared with those of the core tract and the area average. 
Comparison was made by each unit’s position on the social area loca- 
tion grid. The typology of these sixteen alternatives are well accepted 
and they are broad enough so that the requirements for conformity 
between the units was not excessively stringent. 


2. RESULTS 


The basic data revealed that only eight of the fifty-two parish lo- 
calities were homogeneous in regard to social scale. The others ranged 
from two to nine different social areas within their boundaries. Such 
variation shows that canonical boundaries have been determined by 
factors other than natural areas; or if the parishes were at any previous 
time similar in their social scale, they no longer are. Therefore it is 
not possible to presume that the parishes in the Bronx are separate 
social units. 

When the area average indices were plotted on the location grid, 
area 2B contained six parishes, 2C had twenty-three parishes, 3B held 
three parishes, 3C was comprised of eighteen parishes, and 4B together 
with 4C had one each (Table 1). Such a unique clustering in the center 
of the grid shows that twenty-nine parishes fell in the second quartile 
of social rank scores, twenty-one fell in the third quartile, and only 
two parishes in the fourth quartile of high social rank. Forty-two of 
the fifty-two parishes fell in the third quartile of urbanization and only 
ten in the second quartile. Thus the Catholic parishes in the Bronx are 
moderately high in urbanization and moderately low in social rank. 

On the basis of the three variables—social rank, urbanization, and 
segregation—only twenty-nine of the core tracts corresponded to their 
respective area averages. This amounted to fifty-five percent (55%) of 
the total cases. Forty-six of the core tracts fell in the third quartile of 
urbanization, clustering along the score of 65. Also noticeable were 
some extremes in high and low social rank (Table 2). 


Finally, thirty-one of the randomly selected tracts agreed with their 
respective area averages which is still only fifty-nine per cent (59%) 
of the cases. This was just slightly higher than the core tracts them- 
selves. 
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TABLE 1 


Social Area Locations of Fifty-two Bronx Parishes Using 
Area Average Indices 
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3. CONCLUSIONS 


It should be stated explicitly that the conclusions of this study are 
limited to Bronx County only. No attempt is being made to generalize 
a universal application nor to formulate a parish typology. 

From the above facts, the area average was deemed the best tool 
for comparing one parish locality with the others. On the other hand, 
for an analysis of a single locality, the indices of social rank, urbaniza- 
tion, and segregation must be maintained for each census tract. Within 
the framework of the Shevky-Bell indices, this appears to be the only 
way to handle adequately the diversity of the majority of the parish 
localities. If a short-cut is possible, it is definitely not in the use of the 
core tract. It fails to represent the totality of tracts forming the parish, 

The discovery of a wide range of diversity within the Bronx parish 
localities has serious implications for the development of any parish 
typology, or for endeavors to formulate a definition of a parish as a 
community. Is it possible to define a group of distinct social areas as 
a community? With additional data from studies of urban centers 
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TABLE 2 


Social Area Locations of Fifty-two Core Tracts of Bronx 
Parish Localities 
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across the United States, some rewarding results may well be found 
by the use of Shevky-Bell methodology. 

Accepting the present type of study as a foundation, a new avenue 
of research is open on how practice of religion varies from one quartile 
of social rank to the next, or in contrast to the ratios of working women 
and fertility. Striking results might be found by spatially determining 
in social area locations the dormant, marginal, modal and nuclear 
Catholics distinguished by Fichter, since the theoretical orientation of 
this study sees the city as a part of a wider system of relationships. 
Specific parish problems, such as the relationships of social areas to the 
functioning of primary and secondary parochial organizations, can 
also be approached by this technique. 








NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Alverno College: Sister Claire Marie, O.S.F., has returned to the College 
to assume full-time teaching duties in the Department of Sociology. Sister 
had been on leave of absence at Catholic University where she has received 
a Ph.D. degree in Sociology. 


Canisius College: William H. Jarrett received his Ph.D. degree from 
Michigan State University in June of this year. Thomas P. Imse was elected 
Vice-President of the Western New York Sociological Society for the year 
1961-1962. 


College of St. Catherine: Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., has been appointed 
superior and president at the College. Sister Ann Denise, C.S.J., is spend- 
ing the summer as a caseworker in the Bureau of Catholic Charities in St. 
Louis. Sister John Margaret, C.S.J., of the Sociology Department at Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles joined the summer school faculty at St. 
Catherine’s to offer a course on comparative cultures. 








——e 


—— 


Fordham University: Father Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., will lecture for 


three weeks during the summer at the Institute of Intercultural Communica- 
tion at the Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto Rico. The 
Institute is conducted to prepare people from the mainland to work more 
effectively with newcomers from Puerto Rico. Father Fitzpatrick will also 
lecture for six weeks at the newly established Institute of Intercultural 
Formation at Cuernavaca, Mexico. This institute has been sponsored by 
Fordham University and the Bishops’ Committee for Latin America as a 
center for training Catholics—priests, religious or lay people—who plan to 
work in Latin America. Dr. John Martin has been working for the past year 
on an intensive study of the “swastika” incidents, which broke out in New 
York last year. He was engaged part-time as a research associate on a team 
working at the New York School of Social Work. Dr. Martin’s book, Juven- 
ile Vandalism, was published last February. Dr. Martin and Mr. Frank 
Avesing have been working on a project in the Navy Yard section of Brook- 
lyn, attempting to organize the community resources at the grass roots 
for the control of juvenile delinquency. The project is subsidized by a small 
grant from the Ford Foundation, made available through Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Father Scheuer, Mr. Avesing and Mr. Crabtree represented Ford- 
ham at a special conference on the use of 1960 census data in religious 
research. The conference was presented jointly in Washington by the Bu- 
reau of the Census and the National Council of Churches. Father Scheuer 
and Mr. Avesing have been analyzing parish and diocesan data, based on 
the 1950 census, according to the Shevky-Bell indexes. They are planning 
to make comparative studies when the 1960 data are available. 

The Fordham Sociological Research Lab announces that it will make 
available to those requesting them the Shevky-Bell indices for a number ot 
cities, including New York, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Gary, Atlanta and 
Norfolk. City indexes are calculated by census tracts. Also available at a 
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very nominal fee are the indexes by county for the following states: Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio, 
Maine. Send your requests to the Fordham Sociological Research Lab, New 
York 58, New York. 


Instituto Luigi Sturzo: The institute is holding a contest for the best 
study on “The Social and Political Thought of Luigi Sturzo.” The sum of 


‘four million Italian lire will be awarded as the prize for the best study. 


Further information about the contest, which closes August 31, 1963, may 
be obtained from the Secretariat of the Institute of Luigi Sturzo, Via Delle 
Coppelle, 35, Rome, Italy. 


Universitie Laval (Quebec, Canada): Professor Jean-C. Falardeau, who 
has been chairman of the Department de Sociologie over the last ten years, 
resigned in February, 1961, to devote himself exclusively to teaching and 
research activities. Professor Fernand Dumont has been appointed as his 
successor. The present staff of the department includes the following mem- 
bers: Fernand Dumont, chairman, Jean-C. Falardeau, M.-Adelard Trem- 
blay, Gerald Fortin, and Yves Martin. A program of graduate studies in 
anthropology has been established by the department and will become ef- 
fective in September, 1961. The name of the department has been changed 
accordingly from Department de Sociologie to Department de Sociologie et 
d’Anthropologie. Professor Nathan Keyfits of the University of Toronto and 
Professor Roland Barthes of |’ Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes de ]'Uni- 
versite de Paris have been visiting professors during 1960-61. 


Marquette University: Paul J. Reiss has been appointed chairman of the 
Department of Sociology. He succeeds Rudolph Morris who resigned to 
devote time to research and writing, and who will continue to teach in the 
department. Rev. John Snyder, S.J., a Ph.D. candidate at Columbia Uni- 
versity will join the department in September. Professor Arthur Donohue 
will retire at the end of the summer. Professor Donohue joined the depart- 
ment as chairman in 1947 and served in that position until 1957. 


University of Notre Dame: Dr. William Liu of Portland University will 
join the Department as Associate Professor of Sociology in September. Pro- 
fessor Barrett is editor of a book, Values in America, to be published by 
Notre Dame Press this summer. He gave a paper to the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems on “Problems of Estimating Catholic Populations,” 
in Chicago, May, 1961. Professor John Kane delivered a lecture in the 
Christian Culture Series at Assumption College, Windsor, Canada, on “Inter- 
religious Relations in American Society.” He also delivered a lecture on 
marriage counseling at Canisius College to social workers, judges and 
attorneys, sponsored by the Catholic Charities of Buffalo. Professor William 
D’Antonio is co-editor with Professor Howard J. Ehrlich of the Ohio State 
University of Power and Democracy in America, to be published by Notre 
Dame Press in August, 1961. Richard Larson and Fr. Phillip Hamilton 
received their Ph.D. degrees in sociology from Notre Dame in June. Dr. 
Larson’s dissertation is “An Analysis of Selected Health Knowledge, Values 
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and Practices as Related to Social Class;” Fr. Hamilton’s dissertation is 
“The Influence of Social Factors on Religious Role Perception and Beha- 
vior.” Two graduating seniors received graduate fellowships for next year: 
John Palen will go to Wisconsin to work for an M.A. under a grant from 
the National Institute of Health, and Robert Paquin has been awarded a 
$2,200 grant to pursue graduate studies at Duke University. 


Our Lady of the Lake College: Sister Frances Jerome Woods will par- 
ticipate in the research planning workshop sponsored by the Religious Ed- 
ucation Association at Cornell University, August 18-29, 1961. 


Pius XII College, Basutoland, South Africa: Applications are invited for 
the position of a Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Sociology. The position 
involves lectures and tutorial work in sociological theory and field studies. 


Rosary College: Thomas Coffee has resigned to accept a position at St. 
John’s University (New York). He will be replaced by Leonard Morse. 


The College of St. Benedict: Sister M. Inez Hilger, O.S.B., read a paper, 
“The Child: Its Rearing and Its Culture,” at the 88th Annual Forum of the 
National Conference of Social Welfare in Minneapolis, May, 1961. Sister 
Hilger has recently published an article, “Some Early Customs of the Men- 
omini Indians” in Journal de la Societé des Americanistes. 


St. John’s University (Minnesota): Rev. Titus Thole, O.S.B., is to return 
to the Bureau of Social Research at Columbia University to participate in a 
summer research project dealing with reading habits. Rev. Paul Marx, 
O.S.B., is doing research on the impact of technology on culture and society 
with a grant from the Hill Foundation. 


Saint Louis University: Clement S. Mihanovich received a grant from 
the American Association for Middle East Studies to conduct a Conference 
on Middle East Studies at Saint Louis University, November 3, 4, 5, 1961. 
Attendance at the Conference is by invitation. He will conduct a tour of 
the Middle East in the summer of 1962. The tour will include Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Israel. He has been appointed 
Chairman of Saint Louis University’s Committee on Gerontology and Geria- 
trics. Clement S. Mihanovich is co-chairman of the local arrangements com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Convention of the American Sociological Association. 
Mr. Paul Hanlon is on a temporary leave of absence to complete his doctoral 
dissertation. Dr. Joan de Pena is initiating plans for the establishment of an 
Anthropological Museum at Saint Louis University. Rev. Lucius F. Cer- 
vantes, S.J., will address the opening session of the 46th annual convention 
of the Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and Canada in 
Detroit. The University has recently approved the combined Ph.D. in 
Sociology-Anthropology, thus making Saint Louis one of the two Catholic 
Universities in the United States with a doctoral program in anthropology. 
Dr. Allen Spitzer has been re-elected president of the Catholic Anthropo- 
logical Association. Dr. and Mrs. Spitzer during the summer will consult 
with the Tribal Council of the Seminole Indian Agency. Dr. Spitzer will 
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also be a visiting scholar at the University College of the West Indies at 
Kingston, Jamaica, where he and Mrs. Spitzer will act as consultants at the 
annual summer school of the General Nurses Association. Both Dr. and 
Mrs. Spitzer will act as consultants in anthropology at the Research Planning 
Workshop of the Religious Education Association at Cornell University. 


Saint Mary College (Kansas): Patricia Olive, a senior sociology major, is 
to be one of the pioneers in the Papal Volunteer group from Kansas. She 
will remain in Peru for three years. 


Saint Mary’s College (Indiana): Mary Jo Huth has been promoted to 
Associate Professor. She will serve on the staff of the Human Relations 
Workshop at the University of Detroit during the summer. Professor Huth 
has been elected Vice-President of the South Bend American Association of 
University Women and has been appointed Chairman of the Status of 
Women Committee of the Indiana State Division. 


St. Mary’s University (Texas): Brother Vincent Naegle, $.M., from Mil- 
waukee, will replace Brother Herbert Leis in the Sociology Department for 
the summer. The latter will spend July and August in Mexico doing research. 


University of San Diego: Professor George Yahn presented papers at the 
Fifth Congress of the International Academy of Legal Medicine at Vienna, 
Austria. The papers concerned the latest system of advanced design custo- 
mer information retrieval in physician’s offices, law offices, etc. through 
closed circuit television, teletype or ticker tape from a central electronic 
library. 


San Francisco College for Women: Eileen Burke and Judith Carmignani, 
social welfare majors, assisted during the past semester in the formation of 
a Council to represent all segments of the neighborhood population of the 
San Francisco Mission Neighborhood Center. The need for such a Council 
was evident from a survey made two years ago by other social welfare ma- 
jors of the college, under the auspices of the Center. Junior social welfare 
majors were required to make personal visits and draw up written reports on 
social welfare agencies in the Bay area. 


Trinity College: Dr. Eva J. Ross will be absent on sabbatical leave from 
June 1961 until August 1962. She has been awarded a Fulbright professor- 
ship to lecture on sociology at the newly esctablished Faculty of Sociology 
at the National University of Colombia in Bogata from June to December 
1961. Dr. Ross will spend the balance of her sabbatical leave travelling in 
the Orient and in Europe. 


New England Chapter of the American Catholic Sociological Society: 
The New England Chapter of the American Catholic Sociological Society 
met in conjunction with the college division of the American Catholic Edu- 
cational Association at Anna Maria College in Paxton, Mass., on April 15, 
1961. Approximately thirty members attended the meeting. Mr. Paul Shea 
was chairman. Dr. Howard Schuman of Harvard University discussed his 
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present project, which deals with the various aspects of prejudice, and sub- 
mitted questionnaires to the group for discussion. The new chairman is 
Sister Mary Norbert Murray, R.S.M., of Salve Regina College. 


Section on Teaching Sociology: The Section on Teaching Sociology is 
planning a program aimed at improving the status of sociology in colleges. 
Making use of its study conducted by Donald Barrett on the status of soci- 
ology in Catholic colleges, the Section will make available to colleges infor- 
mation on sociology and sociology departments, curricula, faculty and other 
information useful for colleges which could establish a sociology program 
or expand an undeveloped one. This program will be discussed at the 
meeting of the Section held during the annual convention in Saint Louis. 
Those interested in the work of the Section on Teaching Sociology are 
invited to attend its meeting. Members of the American Catholic Sociologi- 
cal Society may become members of the Section on Teaching Sociology by 
applying to Sister Mary Aquinice, O.P., Secretary, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. 


Research Committee: On June Ist, the deadline for returns on the 1961 
Research Inventory, over fifty percent of the membership contacted had 
made returns to the Research Committee. The Committee estimates another 
10 to 15 percent will probably answer the inventory by the end of June. 
The data gathered will be processed and will be made available to the 
Convention of the American Catholic Sociological Society in St. Louis in 
the form of both written and verbal reports. Among other things, the Com- 
mittee plans to make public a cross-indexed “directory” of members in- 
terested in research, giving their areas of interest and achievement. 
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A Study in Austrian Intellectual History: From Late Baroque to Romanticism, 
by Robert A. Kann. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1960. 
Pp. xxii+367. $6.00. 


The tracing of Austrian intellectual history even in broad outline from 
the period of the early reign of Leopold I to that of Metternich’s influence 
is itself an ambitious project. When this general history is combined with a 
contrapuntal discussion of two influential (if relatively obscure) persons, the 
result is confusing. The author, with due respect to the profound research 
which must have been required by this work, seems as confused as the reader. 

The first influential character is Abraham a Sancta Clara, the name in 
religion of an Augustine friar born Ulrich Megerlin, who flourished during the 
“late baroque” period of Leopold I. The author argues convincingly for his 
influence on Austrian culture, drawing most frequently on writers long after 
his time whose reaction was often negative or contemptuous. 

The other figure is of a different caliber. Joseph von Sonnenfels (1732- 
1817) undoubtedly had great contemporary influence, both as a critic and 
powerful censor of drama and literature, and by his high position with Maria 
Theresa and Francis I, her consort and emporer after 1745. Sonnenfels’ 
living influence declined under Joseph II and his successors, including Fran- 
cis, during whose reign there occurred the conventionally recognized end of 
the former already empty Holy Roman Emperor title in 1806. 

Yet the author argues most convincingly for the importance of Sonnen- 
fels. Although he is sympathetic with Gotthold Lessing in the latter’s feud 
with Sonnenfels, the very feud was a recognition by the great German play- 
wright-philosopher of the contemporary importance of Sonnenfels. The au- 
thor recognizes the influence of Sonnenfels as a writer and critic. Of course, 
his critical skill was often helped (as in the case of his campaign against the 
Hanswurst or burlesque-type clown convention) by his political power. The 
author has earlier noted Beethoven’s dedication of a Sonata to Sonnenfels; 
this signifies that even a completely passive spectator of his times like Beet- 
hoven knew of him. Goethe also found him worth comment (p. 242-243). 

Sonnenfels became somewhat obscure, although successful, in his later 
life, especially under Francis II of the Holy Roman Empire, I of the Austrian. 
Yet to him is attributed, with some evidence, considerable influence in the 
development of later Austrian liberalism (pp. 247 ff.), including the later 
Christian Democrats. The answer is partly in Sonnenfels himself, a man 
divided between belief in a ruthless state, powerful against all institutions in- 
cluding the state; and a hope for “enlightened” treatment of peasants, workers 
and prisoners. 

The author, as is indicated by the final section of his work entitled “The 
swing of the pendulum,” believes in something of a historic dialectic, al- 
though nothing like the Hegel-Marx article. He recognizes, passim, the unique 
character of Austria, joined to the “German” states by linguistic and cultural 
ties, while its empire included Magyars, Slavs and a few areas which could 
later be termed “Italian.” Its history included Hapsburg rulers who bore the 
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almost meaningless title of Holy Roman Emperor while more powerful and 
“enlightened” rulers were guiding the rise of Russia and Prussia. But the au- 
thor is strangely silent about the main wars of Austria, even while discussing 
social problems contemporary with or resulting from them. 

So, in spite of the profound study behind this book, the uneven political 
background and the difficult integration of two very different influences, re- 
sult in some confusion and a lack of final resolution. 





United Steelworkers of America, Tarentum, Pa. LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


The Professional Soldier. By Morris Janowitz. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960 
Pp. vii+464. $6.75. 


The Symington Report on the need for a complete reorganization of 
our Defense Department poignantly emphasized the importance of the crisis 
which confronts the military profession in the United States. The results of 
pioneer research in this field were reported by Pendleton Herring in The 
Impact of War (1941), and Louis Smith in American Democracy and Mili- 
tary Power (1951). A new focus was stimulated by Samuel Huntington’s 
The Soldier and the State (1957), Walter Millis’ Arms and Men (1956), and 
the Social Science Research Councils’ investigations into civil-military rela- 
tions. The sociological analysis of the American military establishment pre- 
sented by Professor Janowitz in The Professional Soldier is a noteworthy 
addition to research done in this field. 

Professor Janowitz asks, “How can the American Military reorganize 
itself to meet its multiple functions of strategic deterrence, limited warfare 
and enlarged politico-military responsibility?” The focus of the author’s re- 
search is on the military profession and its potentiality for development into 
a constabulary force which would enable it to perform its national security 
duties and provide it with a new rationale for civilian political control. 

Three systematic sources of primary data were employed in the course 
of the research: (1) a historical sample of 760 generals and admirals, de- 
veloped for the purpose of analyzing trends in social background and pro- 
fessional careers; (2) a re-analysis of a Pentagon staff questionnaire collected 
by Dartmouth College Professors Masland and Radway; and (3) intensive 
interviews with 113 officers about their career motives and ideologies. 

The research design hypothesis holds: (1) that there has been a change 
in the basis of authority and discipline from authoritarian domination to 
greater reliance on manipulation, persuasion and group consensus; (2) that 
a narrowing skill differential between military and civilian elites is develop- 
ing; (3) that there has been a shift in officer recruitment from a relatively 
narrow high social status base to a broader base more representative of the 
population as a whole; (4) that persons with unconventional and adaptive 
careers gain entrance into the military “elite nucleus”; and (5) that the 
growth of our military establishment into a vast managerial enterprise with 
increased political responsibilities has produced a strain on traditional mili- 
tary self-images and concepts of honor. 
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The author has presented a commendable sociological analysis of the 
career motivations and career patterns of officers; the distinctions between 
military technologists, military managers and heroic leaders; as well as the 
public relations and pressure group activities of the military and the role 

| of retired officers in civilian life. 

However, many of the interesting observations on the future of the 

» military profession need amplification. How the American military can re- 
organize itself to meet the problems of the 1960's has not been convincingly 

} answered by Professor Janowitz’s brief analysis of the constabulary concept. 
St. John’s University (New York) WALTER L. WILLIGAN 


The Open and Closed Mind. By Milton Rokeach. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. 447+xv. $7.50. 
5 As a monographic report of research on the nature of belief systems, 
' this work is divided into six parts: (1) the theory and measurement of 
} belief systems, (2) the nature of general authoritarianism and general intol- 
erance, (3) explorations into the relation between belief and the cognitive 
processes, (4) the study of disbelief systems, (5) the dynamics of belief sys- 
tems, and (6) a summing up. 

Generally speaking, the theoretical frame for the study assumes that hu- 
man beings organize the world of ideas, people, and authority basically along 
lines of belief congruence. What is not congruent is further organized in terms 
4 of what is congruent. Much of our behavior with respect to diverse belief 

systems, and with respect to persons and authorities identified with such sys- 
tems, seems, at least in part, to be determined by such cognitive organization. 

The major portion of the research effort concerns the ways in which be- 

lief systems differ from each other. In this connection, individual differences 
| in isolation, differentiation, time perspective, the specific content of primitive 
beliefs, the formal contents of beliefs about authority and people, and the 
structure of peripheral beliefs are tested as different manifestations of a more 
fundamental variable. This is the capacity to distinguish information from 
} source of information and to evaluate each on its own merits. This variable, 
in the extreme, and with its diverse manifestations, is the cornerstone of the 
attempt made to understand what relationships may exist among personality, 
ideology, and cognitive functioning. 

The two main research instruments are the Dogmatism and Opinionation 
Scales. Results from the use of these instruments seem to support the view 
that these scales represent more general measures of authoritarianism and 
intolerance than others currently in use. The reason for the assumption that 
the two scales represent general measures is that the theory guiding their 
construction is structure-oriented rather than content-oriented. 

Using a field theory framework, Rokeach admirably demonstrates the 
possibility of developing a structural theory of cognitive functioning. He rec- 
ognizes the problems of generalizing beyond the limits of his empirical find- 
ings, appreciates the methodological weaknesses of his exploratory study, and 
modestly concludes with the scientific view of his work as a beginning rather 
than final word on the subject. 

For sociologists, possibly the most important single contribution of the 
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study is (p. 180) the conclusion that most problem-solving activities of hu- 
man beings are probably not solely intrapsychic in nature, but rather that 
cognitive activities must be studied in a social context, that is, relative to the 
social system within which the intrapsychic activity takes place. 

Despite criticisms that might be made, a contribution to the behavioral 
disciplines remains in Rokeach’s manifestation of the utility of the scientific 
method by means of his theorizing, operationalizing, and testing of meaning- 
ful hypotheses about man as a complete and integrated psycho-social unit. 


Seattle University ANITA YOURGLICH 


Leisure in America: A Social Inquiry. By Max Kaplan. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1960. Pp. xii+350. $7.50. 


Quite a number of area- or topic-limited studies on leisure are available, } 


that by Lundberg and associates on leisure in Westchester County being the 
pioneer in the field; but a systematic and comprehensive analysis has been 
lacking. Kaplan took on the challenging task to provide us with such an “in- 





quiry,” as he subtitles his book. He certainly is qualified to do the first step in 
this direction. He is a trained sociologist, disciple of Znaniecki, has a 
master’s degree in music, developed a community art project in Champaign- 


Urbana which not only helped to unfold individual talents and common en- } 


deavor among the people of the area but also deepened the theoretical insights 
of the author himself and enabled him to write this book. On the basis of his 
experiences, factual observations and theoretical findings he has now to his 
credit the remarkable achievements of the Arts Center at Boston University, 
of which he is the director and animating spirit. 

Leisure today represents a large segment of our individual lives; institu- 
tionalized it has become an integral part of our social system. Hence, when 
one goes beyond a mere description of actual leisure behavior and programs, 
he is faced with the task of following up the manifold ramifications of leisure 
in all aspects of society as a structure and as a process. He finds himself—per- 
haps almost unexpectedly—in the strange position of drawing into his consid- 
erations the whole of society and consequently into his analysis of leisure the 
whole system of sociology. It is a vast attempt that Kaplan has undertaken. 
As a result, there may be lacking a rigid logical sequence from section to sec- 
tion and from chapter to chapter; the system of leisure as a specific form of 
social action may not yet be fully developed. But—and this certainly counts 
more—on almost each page the reader’s attention is turned toward correla- 
tions and conceptual references he would not have suspected. Rarely has a 
book been more loaded with stimulating ideas and suggestive new conceptual 
differentiations, dichotomies and systems than this one which, in addition, 
also reports on so many factual studies and analytical discoveries by soci- 
ologists, psychologists, anthropologists and philosophers that the reader can 
use it as the entrance door to the many-winged house of the social sciences as 
they stand today. 

A few remarks on the content of the book must suffice. Kaplan lists seven 
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elements of leisure as essential: leisure is an antithesis to work, is a pleasant 
expectation, contains a minimum of social-role obligations, has something to 
do with the psychological perception of freedom, has a close contact with the 
values of the respective cultures, represents a whole gamut from inconse- 
quence and insignificance to weightiness and importance, and is in its activi- 
ties often closely related to play. In a large section the author analyzes the 
variables which have to be studied if one looks at leisure as social behavior: 
work, family, social class, subcultures, community, state and religion. The 
interpretation of Negro and Jewish subcultures, as given by Kaplan, will 
greatly contribute to the work in the field of intergroup relations. Most valu- 
able are the extensive reports on the thinking of the eminent German Catholic 
theologian, Josef Pieper (see his Leisure, the Basis of Culture, Pantheon, 
1952), and on the Conference on Leisure, held in Boston in 1956 by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. In the section on “Types of Leisure,” of which 
Kaplan gives six, the distinction between movement as leisure and immobility 
as leisure is fruitful and original, the first dealing with travel, the latter with 
reading as well as TV. The third section, called “Processes of Leisure,” is the 
most important as to its contribution to sociological theory. 

Leisure is going to play an ever increasing role in our society. More people 
will be in need of more help and guidance in the use of their leisure time. 
Kaplan, partly by means of his own variables, partly using others’ classifica- 
tions, develops a weighting for each type of interest in relation to types of 
criteria or concerns. As a result, he believes, predictions can be made regard- 
ing the advisable leisure choices for individuals. It may be too early to come 
to such classifications and their practical applications; but it is definitely not 
too early to indicate the place of leisure in society today, to point to its creative 
potentialities, and to suggest ways and means for integrating leisure into our 
individual and group lives, and for adjusting individuals and groups to the 
necessity of having leisure in contrast to “work” as the essential part of ex- 
istence for each one in the near future. These concerns have motivated Kaplan 
to write his “social inquiry.” 


Marquette University Rupo.pPH E. Morris 


The Preindustrial City: Past and Present. By Gideon Sjoberg. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1960. Pp. v+353. $6.75. 


In their attempts to analyze the forces behind changing industrial-urban 
patterns of city life, some modern-day sociologists have tended to relegate to 
a minor consideration the valuable information and insights that are possible 
through the comparative approach to the study of cities. Can research into the 
social and ecological structure of non-industrial cities be useful in measuring 
the impact of urban change in the 20th century? This question is answered in 
the affirmative by Professor Sjoberg and in the process he attacks several 
popular theories, widely accepted in the field of urban sociology, as being 
“culture bound” and narrow in that they do not stand up under cross-cultural 
research. 
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Sjoberg claims the ethnocentric attitudes of sociologists who generalize 
about cities solely on data obtained from a study of American society is “un- 
fortunate.” This, he says, is the reason for the weaknesses of a number of gen- 
eralizations that give the impression that there is little to learn from city life, 
prior to industrialization. The eleven chapters in this book present a strong 
case for taking a hard look at the structure of city life before industrialization, 
the origins and growth of cities, and the spread of cities. The objective is to 
develop a yardstick which will provide comprehension of the social structure 
of cities in order to recognize the contours of social change that stem from 
industrialization and those that do not. 

Whatever the criticism of the comparative approach, this is a stimulating 
and refreshing presentation which will cause considerable discussion. It merits 
recognition as an important contribution to urban sociology. There is a failure 
of the author to include several maps designating the geographical areas and 
localities referred to. These would be visually helpful, particularly for students, 
as some of these places are becoming better known due to the changing world 
scene. 


Citizen’s Committee on Youth, Cincinnati F. L. MANELLA 


Man, Mind and Land: A Theory of Resource Use. By Walter Firey. Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1960. Pp. 252. $6.00. 


It is difficult to decide whether to be most enthusiastic about the sub- 
stance or the methodology of Man, Mind and Land. The honesty and imagina- 
tion with which the theoretical model is developed fulfills our expectations 
of the author of the ecology classic, Land Use in Central Boston. 

The problem that Professor Firey has posed is the development of a 
general theory specifying “the necessary and sufficient conditions for effecting 
changes in people’s use of land resources” (p. 12). As he points out, resource 
systems or man-mind-land structures can be approached from the ecological, 
cultural, or economic point of view. Unfortunately for the resource planner, 
the optimal resource desiderata of each approach do not coincide. While these 
uni-dimensional approaches may be useful in setting up ideal type resource 
plans, there is need for a theory to specify what can be achieved in the real 
order. The problem then becomes a search for methods of balancing these 
three resource optima against one another. The author points out that resource 
planning can have either development or conservation goals or both. Al- 
though the two kinds of objectives need not be mutually exclusive, the neces- 
sary but not sufficient condition for the development of natural resources is 
the concurrent or antecedent existence of instability in the physical or cul- 
tural environment. The parallel condition for conservation of natural resources 
is a stable environment. 

The major contribution of Man, Mind and Land is to specify one of the 
conditions of effective resource planning, namely, resource users’ or “plan- 
nees ” consent. (Admittedly, coercion can be an alternative to consent but 
the cost is high and Jegitimacy is never achieved.) Using data from the South 
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Plains of Texas, the author tests several of his hypotheses concerning the com- 
position of attitudes which a resource planner needs to count upon if he is 
to win the consent of the resource users. He substantiates the proposition that 
if a plannee views a newly proposed process as undesirable and uncertain of 
actualization, the user will only employ if it is gainful to himself. On the 
other hand, if a plannee asserts that a newly proposed process is both desir- 
able and likely of actualization, he will feel obliged to employ it if it has the 
further attribute of being gainful to others as well as to himself. 

Certainly all who are committed to the economic development of natural 
resources as a concomitant of population growth will welcome this multi- 
dimensional study. Professor Firey has succeeded in providing some theoreti- 
cal underpinnings for the difficult choices that governments face in seeking 
to realize maximal utilization of land and resources. 


Boston College MADELEINE GIGUERE 


Labor and Trade Unionism. Edited by Walter Galenson and Seymour Martin 
Lipset. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. Pp. xix+379. 


Galenson and Lipset have put together an interesting set of papers. This 
interest exists for two reasons. The editors collected a series of well done and 
provocative pieces of research. Disturbed by the apparent division in indus- 
trial relations study between the approach of the economist and that of the 
sociologist, they have tried to show relationships and mutuality in these ap- 
proaches through this “interdisciplinary reader,” as it is subtitled. In nine sec- 
tions they deal with The Theory of the Union, Labor Markets, Trade Union 
History, The Union Monopoly Issue, Unions, Wages and Inflation, Democracy 
and Bureaucracy in Trade Union Government, The Internal Political Life of 
Trade Unions, Factors Shaping Occupational Behavior, and The Social En- 
vironment of Work Attitudes. The twenty-three contributors, in most cases, 
consider their problems in,a union frame of reference—looking at union wage 
policy, union structural problems, and the like. A number of the articles are 
followed by the reactions of others who have reviewed and disagreed with 
the authors in some way. 

Throughout the book there is an editorial thread of awareness of and 
demand for theoretical conceptualization in these various aspects of labor and 
union study. The editors have tried to avoid empirical data collections with- 
out theory, a type of research and writing with which this field is full. 

The second major point of interest about this book, and perhaps the 
more significant, is one not specifically pointed out by the authors. As a collec- 
tion, this constitutes an early review of some of the long-range effects of the 
nearly revolutionary social changes of the past thirty years, of industrial and 
labor reforms, of the new role of government in labor relations, of the general 
“bigness” of industry. Here unions are studied, not in their fight for recogni- 
tion or their right to existence, but as established social phenomena that have 
their own distinctive characteristics. Dunlop’s study of union structural 
changes and Mason’s consideration of the labor monopoly question are two 
good examples of this effort. 
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The book will be valuable to all who are interested in industrial studies 
or in the study of social change. It may well be hoped that as historical per- 
spective gets longer the view will become even clearer, but this is a good job 
for this point in history. 


Canisius College Tuomas P. IMsE 


Scandinavian Students on an American Campus. By William H. Sewell and 
Oluf M. Davidsen. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1961. 
Pp. ix+134. $3.50. 


Here we have, in six short but well-packed chapters, a new contribution 
to the literature of cross-cultural education, which has been coming off the 
press since 1955, through the sponsorship of a special committee of the Social 
Science Research Council. Some of these studies have dealt with students of 
Eastern cultural backgrounds such as those of India and Japan. This work, by 
specially chosen contrast, is concerned with forty students (twenty-two from 
Norway, eight from Sweden, and ten from Denmark) who were enrolled at 
the University of Wisconsin from 1952 to 1954. Data for the study were 
gathered through a series of guided interviews with individual students, sup- 
plemented by information acquired through participant observation, teachers’ 
and advisers’ ratings, and University records. The forms used in procuring 
these data, as well as excerpts from interviews, are given in interesting and 
important appendixes. Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 5, which make up the main con- 
tent of the study, deal with the academic and social experiences of the stu- 
dents, impressions on them of American culture and personality, and rela- 
tionships of thirty-three selected variables to outcomes categorized by the 
authors. These last are expressed in correlation coefficients and presented in 
convenient tables in Chapter 5. 

The main purpose of the research was one of exploration into the nature 
of the foreign students’ learning and adjustment processes, rather than an 
evaluation of these. Some conclusions emerge, however, that would seem to 
have practical implications for administrators and others concerned with stu- 
dent exchange programs. Thus, there is implied the need of better acquainting 
the foreign student with the American university system before he leaves his 
home country; of simplifying and clarifying for him his sojourn purposes; of 
planning programs sufficiently long and with sufficient counseling services to 
enable him to make the best possible adjustment. A program of less than one 
year is not advised. Sewell and Davidsen found, among other things, that 
younger students, students with urban backgrounds, and those with English 
language facility upon arriving seemed to adjust better. Points of this kind 
suggest the advantage of further research. To this reviewer, it is a satisfying 
experience to discover in Scandinavian Students the confirmation of some of 
her own informal observations in dealing with foreign students of various 
nationalities and cultures. 


Webster College SISTER M. Fe ict, S.L. 
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Graduate Education in the United States. By Bernard Berelson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. Pp. vi+346. $6.95. 


A research report on the first century of graduate education in the United 
States, 1876-1976, on what has happened, is happening, will happen and 
should happen, will find and make controversy for many years to come. In 
the period 1957-1959 Berelson reviewed the available literature, interviewed 
graduate deans, presidents, college deans, departmental chairmen and faculty 
members in many colleges and universities. Questionnaires were sent to gradu- 
ate deans in 92 universities, their graduate faculties, to a sample of 1957 re- 
cipients of the doctorate, presidents of all liberal arts and teachers colleges 
and to all industrial firms employing over 100 professional and technical per- 
sonnel. The first section of the report concentrates on the origin, growth, de- 
velopment and present status of the graduate system in the United States. 
The second and main section presents the vast array of research results on 
purposes, institutions, students and programs. Without doubt Berelson has 
offered here the best evidence now available on such vital points as: the 
sources and supply of college teachers, the demand for top-ranking educators, 
professionalization of graduate students, meanings and functions of graduate 
degrees, quality of various schools, institutional flow of students and faculty, 
and the national organization and administration of graduate study. Of par- 
ticular interest are the empirical data on the qualities, origins and social back- 
grounds of students, their motivation, recruitment and support, the duration 
of doctoral study, the dissertation, Master’s degree, foreign language require- 
ment, and final examination. 

Such a catalogue suggests that it would be impossible to evaluate speci- 
fics here, but the third part of the report helpfully presents 46 conclusions, 
with commentary and recommendations. The lively and interesting writing 
throughout the volume comes to focus in 19 recommendations, which range 
from the norm of a four-year doctorate to shortening of dissertations, elimina- 
tion of final oral examination (where feasible) , direct attack on writing defi- 
ciencies, social centers for students, better handling of teacher preparation, 
trying intermediate degrees, less emphasis on more schools starting graduate 
studies, better relations between liberal arts colleges and graduate schools, 
etc. The appendices contain the methods of design and execution of the study, 
so that the pure scientist can add cautious reservations which are not found 
in the report. On the most objective bases, it seems, Catholic institutions with 
their recent entrance into graduate programs do not come out well. As a 
landmark in this crucial area sociologists and everyone concerned with edu- 
cation in general should consider this “must” reading. 


University of Notre Dame DonaLpD N. BARRETT 


The Intellectuals, A Controversial Portrait. By George B. deHuzar. Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1960. Pp. viiit+543. $7.50. 


Karl Mannheim has called for a sociology of the intelligentsia, since “no 
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systematic and comprehensive works on the subject” exist. Attempting to fill 
this gap, Huzar has defined “intellectual” in a very broad sense and has offered 
68 readings by and about such influentials in the twentieth century. Sys- 
tematization is suggested by the editor’s apologetic introduction and “over- 
views” preceding each of the parts: 1) emergence of modern intellectuals, 
2) their nature, 3) types, 4) roles, 5) relation to modern ideologies, and 6) 
contributions from various countries (Russia, Latin America and Asia, west- 
ern Europe, United States). Included are philosophers, journalists, leaders of 
movements, historians, novelists, poets, painters, political scientists, and soci- 
ologists. The vagueness of definition of “intellectual” may be somewhat dis- 
turbing, but the breadth and depth of issues will merit probing discussion 
for many years to come, e.g., the high status of American intellectuals who 
nonetheless feel basically alienated from their society (Riesman, Lipset, Lu- 
kacs, Hook). The responsibility of intellectuals for social change, either 
through their influence or refusal to engage themselves, such as in Hitler’s 
Germany, Gomulka’s Poland, or Soviet Russia, should be disturbing to all who 
profess an objective beyond being “professional secondhand dealers in ideas.” 
The grave disjunction between the intellectual elite and the moral elite de- 
serves special attention by those who would insist that sociology and sociolo- 
gists should remain “value free.” 


University of Notre Dame Donap N. BARRETT 


Aging In Today's Society. Edited by Clark Tibbits and Wilma Donahue. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiii+418. 
$6.00. 


Some of the outstanding authorities in the field of gerontology and re- 
lated disciplines have here given the fruit of their specialized investigation 
not only to their professional co-workers but to the average reader. And this 
has been accomplished with no loss of scientific accuracy. 

The unique contribution of this work is its personal challenge to the 
reader, coupled with the practical means to meet this challenge both as an 
individual and as a member of the wider society. This personal appeal is the 
underlying theme of the entire book. Do you wish to understand the problems 
of aging in general as found in different cultures? Do you wish to understand 
these problems in swiftly-changing American culture? Are you interested in 
preparing for an adequate and enjoyable use of your own old age and leisure 
time? And would you care to know how organized groups have met this chal- 
lenge on the local level? Answers to such questions are gleaned from the 
diverse fields and writers represented in Aging In Today’s Society. 

Aging is not an isolated phenomena. It is closely related to life in its en- 
tirety—to the total life of the individual, to the total social milieu, and to the 
intimate and dynamic interaction between them. The individual aged or aging 
person meets his physical, psychological, and social problems in a manner 
characteristic of the adjustments of his earlier life, albeit with some loss of 
strength or intensity, but nevertheless with the reactions of the unique per- 
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sonality that is his. The human person does not live in a social vacuum. Far 
from it. He feels the impact of socio-cultural forces—of an educational system 
geared to occupation and achievement, of a society that has never valued 
leisure, of a social structure with no well-defined role for the aged. These 
complex social forces are as much a part of aging as are the individual and 
personal aspects. In order to show the extensiveness of these influences, the 
articles in this book have been selected to represent a variety of fields: philoso- 
phy, religion, medicine, psychology, sociology, social psychology, and edu- 
cation. Aging involves the whole of life and society. It is life, not death. Old 
age can represent a time of creativity and fulfillment if we will but build a 
personal and social philosophy of life that will allow it. Clearly, to help form 
such a philosophy is the aim of these writers. The book ends on a note of 
activity—a challenge to every reader to understand and to prepare for his own 
old age, and to carry this knowledge to the immediate needs of the present 
aged who have not had this opportunity. 


Mt. Angel College SIsTER VircintA McGREEVEY, O.S.B. 


Handbook of Aging and the Individual. Edited by James E. Birren. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. xii+939. $12.50. 


Contributions by twenty-eight scholars and scientists have been organ- 
ized and systematized to provide this comprehensive, authoritative handbook 
and reference work on bio-phycho-social aspects of aging. Its availability to 
other scholars and researchers was made possible by the National Heart In- 
stitute and the National Institute of Health. The two organizations financed 
on the campus of the University of Michigan the “Multi-University Sponsored 
Training Program for University Personnel in the Field of Social Geron- 
tology.” 

The authors address this synthesis of subject matter primarily to edu- 
cators and research scientists although it will appeal to students with a special 
interest in gerontology because of its comprehensiveness. 

The twenty-four chapter volume is divided into four parts. The first sec- 
tion is focused on the theoretical foundations of research on aging. The second 
covers the biological bases of aging. The third contains a discussion of the 
aging individual within the frame of reference of his social environment, and 
the final section is devoted to psychological characteristics of aging. 

The work is a welcome addition for the library of researchers and teachers 
in fields such as psychology, medicine, sociology and social work. Increasingly, 
social workers must assist aged individuals in their adaptation to a longer 
life-span; familiarity with the Handbook should deepen their concept of the 
“whole person” in our aging population. Similarly, other specialists may find 
the work a meaningful tool for fruitful exploration. 


A comprehensive index enhances the Handbook’s usefulness. 


Howard University Rose C. THOMAS 
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Delinquency and Opportunity. By Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960. Pp. xi+220. $4.00. 


A new and valuable development of theory here attempts to make mean- 
ingful the wealth of descriptive studies of delinquency. For too long the belief 
has been held that young deviants can be basically explained by accumulat- 
ing new masses of data, or by applying more sophisticated methods of meas- 
urement, or by probing more deeply into personality by various psychiatric 
approaches. Cloward and Ohlin do not deny such values, but have given 
preference to advancing the recent trends towards 1) the development of 
testable, insightful formulations on a theoretical level, e.g., Cressey’s and 
Prosser’s work on prisons, 2) the “tieing in” of such schemes with the existing 
sociological theory, e.g., Cohen and Bloch-Niederhoffer on delinquency, and 
3) the self-criticism and cumulative demands of all constructive science. The 
authors have advanced such trends in considerable degree. Two questions are 
explored: 1) why do delinquent “norms” develop, and 2) what are the con- 
ditions which account for the distinctive content of various systems of delin- 
quent norms, such as those defining violence, or theft, or drug use? 

Almost unique in current work is the chapter, “Questions A Theory Must 
Answer.” This reviewer believes that the specificity and logical expansion of 
these questions make up the new direction of this contribution. Of singular 
value among the questions posed are those asking 1) the precise nature (defi- 
nition) of the delinquent adaptation to be explained, 2) the problems of ad- 
justment to which this pattern may be a response, 3) why this or that par- 
ticular mode of delinquency is selected rather than others, 4) what deter- 
mines the relative stability or instability of a particular delinquent pattern. 
When confronted with such questions the authors show that existing theories 
are inadequate—masculine identification (Parsons), disjoined cultural proc- 
esses for adolescence (Bloch-Niederhoffer) , lower class values in conflict with 
the law (Miller). Although very much aware of Cohen’s work, Cloward and 
Ohlin seem reluctant to evaluate it by applying their questions to it. This may 
be explained, perhaps, insofar as the present theory seems to be a logical ex- 
tension and more thorough adumbration of Cohen’s thesis. 

In a constructive way previously separate theories are woven into one 
consistent whole. The ideas of Durkheim-Merton, Shaw-McKay, and E. H. 
Sutherland are combined to form a penetrating theory which, in an abbrevi- 
ated form, is stated as follows: 


... we can think of individuals as being located in two oppor- 
tunity structures—one legitimate, the other illegitimate. Given lim- 
ited access to success goals by legitimate means (by frustrations, 
lack of incentive and motivation, education etc.), the nature of the 
delinquent response . . . will vary according to the availability of 
various illegitimate means (152). 


The theory, when tested against the questions raised earlier, shows re- 
markably strong explanatory power. The weakest points in this chain of reason- 
ing appear not in the elucidation of violence and theft gangs, but rather in 
the “ganging” of retreatist (drug users) members, and in the “persistence and 
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change” problems. No grappling with the individualism and ego-centricity of 
drug users is manifest in the analysis. Further, the persistence and change of 
the respective types of gangs is explained more by individual needs—satisfac- 
tion in the structures, rather than by the structural demands themselves. Such 
questions, however, cannot detract from the fact that this work by Cloward 
and Ohlin, like that of Albert Cohen, has raised the stature of delinquency 
studies to that of one of the most progressive and challenging fields in soci- 
ology. 


University of Notre Dame DonaLp N. BARRETT 


The Culture of the State Mental Hospital. By H. Warren Dunham and S. 
Kirson Weinberg. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xvii+284. $5.00. 


These two midwestern sociologists divide the literature on mental hos- 
pitals according to the administrative, pollyanna, muckraking, psychiatric, and 
social psychological approaches. Following the last approach, which is also 
that of social psychiatry, they studied as participant observers the Columbus 
State Hospital, said to be representative of midwestern institutions. 

In recent years thiere have been a number of studies of mental hospitals 
in which a similar approach was used. That of Stanton and Schwartz involved 
a small private institution in Maryland; Belknap studied a state hospital in 
Texas. Both of these studies, as well as several additional ones, are examined 
and evaluated briefly in an appendix written shortly before this book went to 
press. All of these studies presume that the social relations and social structure 
within the hospital can retard or facilitate the therapeutic process. 

Dunham and Weinberg attempt to see the mental hospital as its patients 
and employees do. The culture of both of these groups is delineated. The 
focus is upon the informal structure, rather than upon the formal organization 
emphasized by Belknap. Unlike Stanton and Schwartz, who focused upon 
specific events on wards which either lessened or intensified a patient’s dis- 
turbance, they emphasize the socio-cultural process as it existed, emerged and 
changed. 

It was found that the central goal of employee culture was subjugation 
and control. Patients developed a culture to protect them against the more 
undesirable practices of employee culture, especially as manifested by ward 
attendants. At the time of the study, employee culture was influenced ad- 
versely by the fact that attendants, required to work twelve-hour shifts, were 
provided with no formal instruction for the job. While the hospital made use 
of most of the accepted theories, they were so interwoven with the strands of 
the two clashing cultures that their value was diminished. 

While the study describes mental hospital culture as it existed in 1946, 
the authors believe that their “derived generalizations are applicable to the 
majority of state mental hospitals today—in spite of the many changes that 
have been inaugurated during the past decade” (p. 260). This study, rather 
than the muckraking literature of the latter part of the 1940’s, should help 
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the sociology and nursing student to appreciate the significance of the ideals 
proposed for mental institutions today, the “therapeutic community” and the 
“open” hospital. 


University of Notre Dame RayMonpD W. Murray, C.S.C. 


Culture in History: Essays in Honor of Paul Radin. Edited by Stanley Dia- 
mond. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xxiv+1014. 
$15.00. 


For a comprehensive review of current research and theory in cultural 
anthropology, one could hardly find a peer of this work; for a challenging dia- 
logue of distinctive views on man in his cultural origins, one need not look 
further; and for an affectionate memorial to the man and his work, one cannot 
conceive a better tribute than this collection of essays in honor of Paul Radin. 
Ranging from “Primitive Man as Metaphysician” to “The Grape Trick” and 
from “Navaho Categories” to “The Data of Legal Theory” these essays impress 
the reader with their respective authors’ scholarship and scientific ability. 
Further, this compilation is heightened in value by the inclusion of a biog- 
raphy of Radin and a bibliography of his writings. This bibliography, per- 
force, is a complete one since this volume, which was intended to honor his 
seventy-fifth birthday, eventuated in a mighty epitaph when Radin died be- 
fore the book went to press. 

Without diminishing the bloom of these words of commendation, it is 
necessary to state that a work can be appreciated and some of its data and 
conclusions be acceptable without at the same time accepting all of its prem- 
ises, since different premises may lead to similar conclusions. Such is the case 
in this collection of essays. The starting point of several of the contributors 
is an explicit or implicit materialism, and for most of them an unabashed 
naturalism when they deal with the origins and developments of human cul- 
ture. Such value-systems are incompatible, of course, with one which posits 
the spirituality of the human soul, and the distinctly intellectual-volitional 
specificity of man. 

Yes, this is an excellent book, and not a little of its excellence lies in the 
studied opinions of the renowned anthropologists who contributed to it. Among 
these, to mention just a few, are Robert Redfield, Cora DuBois, Leslie White, 
Clyde Kluckhohn, and Robert Lowie. Nor is its excellence confined to anthro- 
pology. Sociologists will particularly want to investigate the essays on “Lan- 
guage, Evolution, and Purposive Behavior” and “On the Evolution of Social 
Stratification and the State.” And what Catholic sociologist will want to miss 
the opportunity to grapple with “The Dialectic of Christianity”? 

Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart 


EMERINE FRANCES GLOWIENKA, R.S.C.]. 


Human Organization Research. Edited by R. N. Adams and J. J. Preiss. Home- 
wood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. xviii+456. 
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It is quite commonplace for a reviewer to qualify a book otf readings as 
uneven. The present collection of essays by various authors on the method- 
ology of field research is no exception. As a general rule the articles on re- 
search techniques, many of which are original contributions, are decidedly 
superior to the essays dealing with research relations. 

Much of the material on how the scientist affects the outcome of his 
study is to a great extent descriptive and superficial. It is widely recognized 
that interviewing is a process of interaction and nothing is served by repeating 
the same fact over and over again. An attempt is made to delineate some of 
the psychological factors involved, but the more sociological elements are 
neglected or minimized. The present need is for a discussion on how to get 
reliable and valid facts in terms of a theory of research interaction. 

Two articles, pioneering in new areas, are happy exceptions to this over- 
simplified judgment. The Smith, Sims and Bealer contribution presents, with 
much insight and in systematic fashion, the difficulties encountered in at- 
tempting to reconcile a client’s practical orientation and the researcher’s own 
theoretical frame of reference. Holmberg discusses his study of induced 
change on a large hacienda in Peru. Both make for stimulating as well as in- 
structive reading. 

The second half of the book, dealing with field techniques and their 
imaginative adaptation to specific research problems, is especially useful. 
Guest and Melbin’s comments on the categorization of data for analysis, 
Whyte’s generalizations on interviewing, Stycos’ adaptation of sample sur- 
veys in underdeveloped areas, Proctor’s special use of sociometry and Cooper’s 
modification of the Q technique to study roles offer a healthy challenge to the 
creative scientist. These articles alone are worth the price of the book. 


The Catholic University of America RayMonpD H. Potvin 
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